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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1856. 


Notes. 
NOTES ON EDMUND CURLL, 
PUBLICATIONS, 
No. 4.— How Curll was punished by the 
Westminster Scholars. 

We will now turn our attention to the next difli- 
culty in which Curll’s greed for publication appears 
to have embroiled him in this unlucky year, 1716. 
We have just seen him engaged with a single 
adversary, strong, subtle, virulent, —a scorpion 
whose bite was fatal,—we shall now find him 
surrounded by a host of enemies, a cloud of mos- 
quitoes, each ready with his tiny but irritating 
sting to add to the torments of their victim. 

On Aan July 8, 1716, the Church of Eng- 
Jand lost one of her greatest sons. On that day 
died the learned, pious, and witty Robert South, 
Prebendary of Westminster, and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Four days after his decease, 
his corpse, having for some time lain in a decent 
manner in the Jerusalem Chamber, was brought 
thence into the College Hall, where a Latin ora- 
tion was pronounced over it by Mr. John Barber, 
then Captain of the King’s Scholars.* Of this 


STRAY HIS LIFE, AND 


funeral discourse Curll would appear, by some 


means or other, to have obtained a copy; and, pre- 
suming from the celebrity of South’s name that 


it would be readily purchased by the public, he— | 


“did th’ Oration print 
Imperfect, with false Latin in’t.” ¢ 
This appears to have excited the anger of 
Barber and the King’s Scholars, and they de- 
termined upon taking vengeance in a very charac- 
teristic manner upon the unlucky Curll. The y 


decoyed him into Dean’s Yard, on the pretence of 


giving him a more perfect copy of the Oration, 
but when they had got him within their power 
they gave him a taste of the “discipline of the 
school,” and something more. What were the 

“ Purgings, pumpings, blankettings and | lows,” 
to which he was subj cted on this occasion, we are 
told in the following letter, which appeared at the 
time in The St. James's Post. 
e, » We stminster, 

. 1716. 
public tha 


“Sir, — You are desir 


certain bookseller near 

* Barber was admitted into St. Peter’ 
elected to Oxford, 1717; and took his 
1724. 

+ The writer of these Notes has not b 
with a copy of this imperfect edition of Barber t 
It is reprinted in the oe mous Wor South issue 
by Curll in 1717, and which contains the Life of South 
to which reference has alread een made. It should also 
be mentioned that Curll } “ lished in the sam ar (1717) 
an octavo volume con taining s South’s Opera Posthuma La- 
tina, &c. — 8. N. M 


ks of 


e ve 


ject of some communications to 
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by the frequent drubs that he has undergone for his often 
pirating other men’s copies, did lately, without the con- 
sent of Mr. John Barber, present Captain of Westminster 
School, publish the scraps of a Funeral Oration, spoken 
by him over the corpse of the Rev. Dr. South. And being 
on Thursday last fortunately nabbed within the limits of 
Dean’s Yard, by the King’s Scholars there, he met with a 
salutation, for he was first presented with the 
ceremony of the blanket, in which, when the skeleton had 
been well shook, he was carried in triumph to the school; 


7 
cohege 


and after receiving a grammatical construction for his 


false concords, he was reconducted to Dean’s Yard, and on 
his knees asking pardon of the aforesaid Mr. Barber for 
his offence, he was kicked out of the Yard, and left to the 
huzzas of the rabble. 
“T am, Sir, yours, &c. 
; A” 

This story was too good to be lost. Pope, in a 
letter to Mi irtha Blount, alludes to “ Mr. Edmund 
Curll having been exercised in a blanket, and 
whipj 7 at Westminster School by the boys, 
whereof the common prints have given some 
count,” and it was made the theme of a pam- 
p shlet which, although it has already been the sub- 
“N. & Q..” well 
deserves to be reproduced in this place. It 
occupies sixteen octavo pages in the original, but 
will take very little room in these columns. It is 


ace 


| entitled 


“ Neck or Nothi» g.* 
A Consolatory Letter from Mr. D—nt 


lost in a Blan) 


-n to Mr. C—rl 
cet, &c. 
ndo eum questum occeperis, 
juria adolescentium est.’ 
TERENT. 
— Cow Ley. 
Hall. 


‘ Truth is truest poesy.’ 
ld by Char 
P: rice id.” 
“Lo! I that erst the glory spread 
Of Worthies, who for Monmouth bled, 
In letters black, and letters red ; 
I'o thee, Dear Mun, Condolence write, 
As suff’rer from the Jacobite: 
For just as they were martyrs, so 
clorious Confessor art thou: 
Else should this matchless pen of mine 
Vouchsafe thee not a single line; 
‘or wave its politicks for this, 
lark and deep discoveries, 
r for a moment should forbear 
urge the faction in the rear. 


les King in Westminster MDCCXVI. 


me of thy poetick band 
nary wits at hand, 
retell, or ward the co g blow, 


rom garret hig 


This tract 1 no nfounde 1 with John Dun- 
ton’s Neck « io the Earl of Oxford, 
1713, noticed i Spirit of “the W "hig %, Scott’s 


| edition of S 
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And couldst thou, Mun, be such 4 sot 
As not to smell a powder-plot? 

And looking nine ways couldst not spy 
What might be seen with half an eye. 


What planet rul’d that luckless day, 
When thou, by traitors call’d away, 

Thy hasty hapless course didst steer 

To fatal flogging Westminster? 

For hat and gloves you call’d in haste, 
And down to execution pass’d. 

Small need of hat and gloves, I trow; 
Thou mightst have left thy breeches too! 
Perhaps thy soul, to gain inclin’d, 

Did gratis copies think to find ; 

Or else, mistaken hopes, expected 

To have at least the press corrected. 
Correction they designing were 

More difficult, but better far. 

Tho’ whatsoe’er the knaves intended, 
Thou’rt but corrected, not amended. 

No! let it ne’er by man be said, 

The pirate’s frighted from his trade: 
Tho’ vengeful Birch should flea his thighs, 
Tho’ toss’d from Blankets he should rise, } 
Or stand fast nail’d to pillories! 


“To see thee smart for copy-stealing, 
My bowels yearn with fellow feeling. 
Have I alone oblig’d the press 
With fifteen hundred treatises, 

Printers and stationers undone, 

A plagiary in ev’ry one? 

Yet always luckily have sped, 

Nor suffer’d in my tail or head. 

My shoulders oft have ach’d, ‘tis true, 
Misfortune frequent with us two! 
Law claims from thieves, and pamphleteers, 
Stripes on the back, and pain of ears; 
And cudgels too a power derive 
Around our sides executive: 

A power, tho’ not by statute lent, 
Yet justified by precedent. 

But law or custom does not give 
Such tyrannous prerogative ; 

To turn thy brains, and then extend 
Their fury to thy nether end! 


“ Tnhuman punishment, inflicted 
By stripling Tories, rogues addicted 
To arbitrary Constitution ; 
*Twas Rome! "T'was downright persecution! 
I sweat to think of thy condition 
Before that barb’rous Inquisition. 
Lo! wide-extended by the crowd, 
The Blanket, dreadful as a shroud, 
Yawns terrible, for thee, poor Mun, 
To stretch, but not to sleep upon. 
Glad wouldst thou give thy copies now, 
And all thy golden hopes forego ; 
Some favour from their hands to win, 
And ’scape but once with a whole skin: 
Yet vain, alas! is thy repentance, 
For Neck or Nothing is thy sentence: 
How dost thou lessen to the sight, 
With more than a poetick flight? 
I ken thee dancing high in air, 
With limbs alert, and quiv’ring there: 
So, whizz’d from stick, I’ve seen to rise 
A frog, sent sprawling to the skies, 
By naughty boys, on sport intent, 
Caught straggling from its element. 








This scene some Graver shall invite, 
To stamp thy form in black and white: 
Haply in future times to grace 

Some ever-open frontispiece. 

With mouldy veteran authors stale, 
Sustain’d by packthread and a rail : 
Where Crovcn, sweet story-teller, keeps, 
And Bunyan, happy dreamer, sleeps: 
Near him perchance aérial Thou, 
Aloft shalt thy proportion show ; 

For ever carv’d on wooden plate, 
Shalt hang i’th’ air like Mahomet. 
Whate’er thine effigy might do, 

Thy person could not hover so. 

Happy at Westminster for thee, 
Cou'dst thou have hung by geometry ? 
But, ah! the higher mortals soar, 

So Fate ordains, they fall the lower ; 
With swifter rapidness down-hasting, 
For nothing violent is lasting. 

With greater force thy forehead came, 
Than engine, or than batt’ring ram ; 
Nor blankets interposing wool, 

Could save the pavement, or the skull. 


“ This sure might seem enough for once, oh! 
This tossing up, and tumbling down so; 
And well thy stomach might incline 
To spue without emetick wine: 
Their rage goes farther, and applies 
More fundamental injuries! 


“ Like truant, doom’d the lash to feel, 
Thou’rt dragg’d, full sore against thy will, 
To school to suffer more and worse, 

No wonder if you hang an arse: 

As thy posteriors could foresee 

Their near-approaching destiny. 

The school, the direful place of Fate, 
Opes her inhospitable gate ; 

Which ne’er had yet such rigour seen, 
No! not from Bussy’s discipline. 

And, first of all, the cruel rabble 
Conduct thee, trembling, to a table: 
Thy wriggling corps across they spread, 
Two guard the heels, and two the head. 
The rest around, a threatning band, 
With each his fasces in his hand, i 
Dreadful, as Roman lictors stand. 

So oft a four-legg’d cur I’ve known, 

By hind legs, and by fore kept down 
To be dissected, while physician 

Stands o’er with weapon of incision. 
The scene they order to disclose: 
‘Strip, pull his breeches o’er his hose : 

* Nay, farther, make the coast yet clearer, 
‘Tho’ near the shirt, the skin is nearer.’ 
So suid, so done, they soon uncase 

Thy only penetrable face, \ 
The breech, the seat of bashfulness. 

As hence we gather by its caring, 

So very rarely for appearing ; 

Nor oft its pretty self revealing, 

Devoid of sight, but not of feeling: 
And now upon thy rump they score thee, 
And pink thy fleshy cushions for thee. 

“Come, hold him fair, we’ll make him know 
What ’tis to deal with scholars— ‘Oh!’ 
Quoth Epmunp : — Now, without disguise, 
Confess, quo’ they, thy rogueries. 

What makes you keep in garret high 
Poor bards tied up to Poetry ? 





| 
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‘I’m fore’d to load them with a clog, 

To make them study :’ Here’s a rogue 
Affronts the school, we'll make thee rue it: 
—‘ Indeed, I never meant to do it!’ 

No? didst thou not th’ Oration print 
Imperfect, with false Latin in’t? 

*O pardon!’ — No, Sir, have a care, 

False Latin’s never pardon’d here! 

* Indeed, I’ll ne’er do so agen, 

‘Pray handle me like gentlemen :’ — 

Yes, that we will, Sir, never fear it, 

Your betters have been forc’d to bear it. 
Thus shaking the tyrannick rod, 

Insulting thy backside they stood, 

And with a ane as is their fashion, 
Finish’d each smart expostulation. 





“ Tho’ all that can by man be said, 
Can ne’er beat sense into thy head; 
Yet sure this method cannot fail, 
Quick to convey it to thy tail. 

As when a purge, that’s upwards ta’en, 
Scours not the stubborn bowels clean ; 
More surely operating clyster, 

At t’other end they administer. 


“[ Westminster so much should hate, 
Had I been yerkt like thee thereat : 
I’m sure I should not care at all, 

To come so near it as the Hall 

Hast thou not oft enough in Court 
Appear’d, and often smarted for’t ? 

And dost thou not, with many a brand, 
Recorded for a Pirate stand? 

Glad that a fine could pay th’ arrears, 

And clear the mortgage of thy ears! 

Then what relief dost hope to draw, 

From that which still condemns thee, Law? 
And if from Law no help there be, 

I’m sure there’s none from Equity: 

Lay hand on heart, and timely think, 

The more thou stir’st, the more thou’lt stink; 
And tho’ it sorely gauls thee yet, 

Well as thou canst, sit down with it: 

And since to rage will do no good, 

Pull in thy horns, and kiss the Rod ; 

And while thou canst, retreat, for fear 
They fall once more upon thy rear. 


“ Tho’ ’tis vexatious, Mun, I grant, 
To hear the passing truants taunt, 
And ask thee at thy shop in jeer, 
‘Which is the way to Westminster?’ 
Oh! how th’ unlucky urchins laugh’d, 
To think they’d maul’d thee fore and aft: 
*Tis such a sensible affront! 
Why, Pore will make an epic on’t! 
Bernarp will chuckle at thy moan, 
And all the booksellers in town, \ 
From Tonson down to BoppIncTon. 
Fleet Street and Temple-Bar around, 
The Strand and Holborn, this shall sound: 
For ever this shall grate thine ear, 
* Which is the way to Westminster ?’” 

Prefixed is a plate, divided into three compart- 
ments: the first exhibits Curll being “ presented 
with the ceremony of the blanket.” In the second, 
he is prostrated on a table receiving a flagellation 
where one wound, ’tis said, 

“hurts honour more 
Than twenty when laid on before.” 





In the third, he is on his bended knees between 
two files of the Westminster scholars, “ asking 
pardon of the aforesaid Mr. Barber.” 

This satirical piece has been very generally 
attributed to Samuel Wesley *, eldest son of the 
Rector of Epworth, first a scholar, and afterwards 
for nearly twenty years usher, of Westminster 
School; and in a copy now before us thege is 
written on the title-page, in an old if nofilton- 
temporary hand, “ By Sam Wesley.” He is thus 
noticed in The Curliad, p. 10. : 


he The Rev. Mr. Wesley, one of the assistants of West- 
minster School, is omitted in the Dunciad Variorum, This 
line — 
‘And furious Dennis foam in Wesley’s rage’ — 
is now altered — 
* And all the Mighty Mad in Dennis rage.’ 


The former edition being now pretended to have been 
a surreptitious one; wherein likewise stood this couplet, 
viz. 
‘A Gothic Vatican! of Greece and Rome 
Well purg’d and worthy Wesley, Watts, and Broome.’ 


The names are now changed to Withers, Quarles, and 
Blome, with this palliation for the three priests, that they 
‘were persons eminent for good life; the one (Mr. Samuel 
Wesley) writ the Life of Christ in verse; the other (Isaac 
Watts) some valuable pieces in the iyric kind on pious 
subjects, the title of his poems being Hore Lyrica. 
And Mr. John Broome has assured me that the assistance 
he gave Mr. Pope in his notes upon Homer were lucu- 
brations of labour not small.” 


How far this poetical effusion led to the friend- 
ship which subsequently existed between Pope 
and Samuel Wesley is uncertain; but that they 
were on friendly terms is evident from the follow- 
ing interesting letter, printed in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, lvii. 589. : 

“ To the Rev. Mr. Wesley, at Tiverton, Devon. 
“Twitenham, Oct. 21 [1734?]. 

“Dear Sir, — Your letter had not been so long un- 
answered, but that I was not returned from a journey of 
some weeks when it arrived at this place. You may de- 

vend upon the money for the Earl of Peterborow, Mr. 
Jethel, Dr. Swift, and Mr. Echersall, which I will pay 
beforehand to any one you shall direct; and I think you 
may set down Dr. Delany, whom I will write to. I de- 
sired my Lord Oxford, some months since, to tell you 
this: it was just upon my going to take a last leave of 
Lord Peterborow, in so much hurry that I had not time 
to write; and my Lord Oxford undertook to tell it you 
from me. I agree with you in the opinion of Savage’s 
strange performance, which does not deserve the benefit of 
the clergy. Mrs. Wesley has my sincere thanks for her 
good wishes in favour of this wretched tabernacle my 
body; the soul that is so unhappy to inhabit it deserves 
her regard something better, because it really harbours 
much good-will for her husband and herself, no man 
being more truly, dear Sir, your affectionate and faithful 
servaut, “ ALEXANDER Pore.” 


* In The Memoirs of the Society of Grub Street, vol. i. 
- 16., the work is distinctly said to have been written by 
Vesley. 
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But Wesley was not the only one who cele- 
brated Curll’s misfortunes in verse. One of the 
authors of the Carmina Quadragesimalia, as has 
already been shown (ante, p. 21.), made them his 
theme, and one of the writers of The Grub Street 
Journal translated it into English. 
he was often reproached by “allusion to these in- 
dignities. ‘Thus in The Theatre Royal Turn'd 
. Mountebank Stave 


In some Remarks upon 





t g 
Mr. Cibber’s Quack-Dramatical Performance called 


The Non-Juror. By a Non-Juror, London, Mor- 
phew, 1718, the author says, p. 33. 

“ Were I to follow the Example of him that has pub- 
lish’d a Key to Mr. Cibber’s Nonjuror, that has no such 
thing as a Lock to it, I should take leave of the Reader 
here, and more Curleano, after I had ac cus’ 
Plagiarism, at the same time eathing was 
more guilty of making bold with other men’s Works than 
himself. Though how he came to overlook his Author’s 
Tossing St. Bartholomew in a Blanket, before a Mob- 
Audience in a Theatre, without some retrospection upon 
the late treatment of a near acquaintance of his at West- 
minster College, or for what reason he suffer’d Mr. Jo- 
seph Gay to fall foul upon the Obscenity of the Play, 
without asking pardon of God and the World for his 
Bookseller’s Cases of Impotency, and other surreptitious 
Ribaldry, that I suppose is to himself or will remain to 
others a secret.” 

And years afterwards (1745) the author of the 
Remarks on Squire Ayre’s Memoirs of Pope twits 
Curll by relating that, — 

* One of the first Things that made him talk’d of among 
the learned World, was that in 1716, soon after the Fune- 
ral of Doctor South, he having by some means procured 
an imperfect Copy of the Funeral Oration spoken by one 
of the King’s Scholars publis!:’d it; upon which the rest 
of that Fraternity, under pretence of helping him to a 
more perfect Copy, decoy’d him to their Hall, where they 
amused themselves some time with tossing him in a 
Blanket; and afterwards Conducting him to the School, 
gave him the discipline of the Rod till that very Instru- 
ment of Vengeance wept, as Shakspear has it, for the poor 
Bookseller's Sufferings.” 

Lastly, to prove that the story is a fact, and not, 
as might be supposed, a fiction, we have Curll’'s 
own confession; who, remarking upon Pope's 
note on Zhe Dunciad, bk. ii. lines 143-4., where 
the poet speaks of “Curll’s being toss’d in a 
Blanket,” thus acknowledges in The Curiiad, 
p- 25., the general truth of the story : 

“To pursue thee, Scriblerus, to p. 35., thou continuest in 
leesing, for what thou assertest in the second column of 
thy remarks upon that page, concerning a blanket, &c. 
was a rugg, and the whole controversy relating thereunto 
shall one day see the light. 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
Curll kept his promise, and whether 
controversy” ever did see the light ? 


as no one 





say whether 
“the whole 


S. N. M. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


The enclosed communication has been for- 
warded to me, and as I consider the project very 


others. of 





| 


| 


. 


important I hope you will kindly give it pub- 
licity : 


“To Orientalists.—Dr. F. Boettcher of Dresden has 


| been engaged for several years in preparing a work en- 
| titled * Bibliotheca Semitica,’ which is to contain bio- 


In plain prose | 


| 
| 
| 





graphical notices of all scholars who have contributed in 
any way to the advancement of Biblical or other Oriental 
studies, with lists of their writings. To render the work 
as complete as possible, he earnestly requests information 
on the following points, from such British scholars as 
have written on the grammar, literature, history, geo- 
graphy, antiquities, &c., of the Hebrew, Phosnici an, 
Chaldee, Syriac, Samaritan, Arabic, Assyrian (cuneiform 
inscriptions), Egyptian, and Ethiopic : —name in full, 
date and place of birth, to what religious denomination 
they belong; the positions they hold, or have held, with 
date of appointment to each; complete lists of their writ- 
ings, including articles in reviews, encyclopwdias, &c. 
(specifying in these cases the number, or volume, and 
page). 

“Various orientalists have agreed to aid Dr. B. in his 
publication, — such as Doru, Fleischer, De Gayangos, 
Juynboll, Renau, Robinson, and Sprenger. British scho- 
lars who may be inclined to comply with he above re- 
quest, are desired to communicate by letter (prepaid), 
before the 20th of December, with Wm. Wright, Professor 
of Arabic, Trinity College, Dublin.” 

If you can print the above you will promote a 
very desirable literary undertaking, and yet not 
needlessly burden your pages with communica- 
tions on the subject. B. H. Cowren. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 


The Fall of Namur. —In reference to the fall 
of Namur, Mr. Macaulay says (History of Eng- 
land, vol. iv. p. 600.) : 


“ The joy of the conquerors was heightened by the re- 
collection of the discomfiture which they had suffered 
three years before on the same spot, and of the insolence 
with which their enemy had then triumphed over them. 
They now triumphed in their turn. The Dutch struck 
medals —the Spaniards sang Te Deums. Many poems, 
serious and sportive, appeared, of which one only has 
lived. Prior burlesqued with admirable spirit and plea- 
santry the bombastic verses in which Boileau had cele- 
brated the first taking of Namur. The two odes printed 
side by side were read with delight in London, and the 
critics at Wills pronounced that in wit as in arms Eng- 
land had been victorious.” 

A curious piece of the day of 120 pages, 18mo. 
(in my possession) may not have come u wher the 
notice of Mr. Macaulay, notwithstanding his inde- 


fatigable researches. It is entitled Entretien Du 
Marechal de Luxembourg et de Francois de Chan- 


vallon Archveque de Paris Dans les Champs Elizées 
sur la Prise de Namur [An 1695, printed “ Chez 
les Heretiers de Pierre Marteau, 1695,” under- 
stood to be from the press of the Elzevirs of Hol- 
land in that feigned name. It is an entertaining 
and gossiping dialogue on the siege and fall of 
Namur, and of the opinion of the parties as to the 
political prospects of both France and png and in 
relation to this great event, which had just signal- 
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ised the allied arms, Chanvallon taking the part 
of Louis, and Luxembourg predisposed to that of 
William. The conversation is in whole seasoned 
with much pungent raillery, and supported with 
considerable ability, and, whoever was the author, 
he must have been pretty well acquainted with 
the current of public feeling. It would be too 
long to engross the pages of “ N. & Q.” with 
topics which are generally well known; but a 
few specimens, chiefly from the more witty and 
poetical part of the publication, may be quoted. 

At p.5., Chanvallon speaking of the fortress 
of Namur, the editor of “ N. & Q.” may be fur- 
nished with an interesting “ Door-head Inscrip- 
tion ” to add to his list: 

“Je ne puis m’empecher de craindre quoy que sa Majesté 
(Louis) ait fait mettre sur la Porte du Chateau, en grosses 
letres d’or, Place a rendre, mais non a prendre, reddi, sed 
vinci non potest.” 

So much elated is Chanvallon with the view of 
French success, that he will scarcely afford time 
to Luxembourg to explain the circumstances of 
the war: 

[says the pious Arch- 
u- 


“Je ne suis point preocupé, Mr. 
bishop, p. 26.]. Je ué bien pourtant, que 


bout 


vous ay 


haiterois de tout mon cceur, que le Roi vint a de | 
tous ses ennemis, qu’il extermina entierment I’Heresie, et 
les Heretiques, et qu'il soumit sous sa Domination juste 
et equitable tous les autres peuples de la terre. C’etoit 


1a le motif de mes prieres et de mes conseils.” “ La levée 
du Siege de Namur, et la Victoire du Ture sur ’Empe- 
reur, qui se verra obligé par la a retirer toutes les Troupe 
qu’il a sur le Rhein et en Italie, ce qui facilitera aux 
Francois la conquete entiere de Piémont 
pour lors avec raison qu’on devra faire de feux de joye et 
chanter des Je Deum par toute la France pour la ruine de 
cet nid Huguenot (the Swiss) et qu’on pourra appliquer 
a cette Ville (Geneva) avec plus d quatrain 
qui fut fait apres la prise de Ja Ville @Orange : — 


ce sera 


justice Ce 


“¢Cas surprenant, malheur etrange! 
Pauvre Calvin que fairez vous? 
Vouz n’aurez pluz de bons ragous, 
Puis que vous n’avez plus d’Orange.’” 
The Archbishop could not, however, longer 
conceal the truth from himself, and at p. 40. 
breaks out in a fit of the hysterics: 
dune Arm¢ 
uls me ¢ 


seconde f 


“Quoy, Namur a ete pris a la barbe meme 
Non je ne 
mourus une 


de plus de cent mille hommes. 
soler, et s’il etoit possible que je 
jexpirerois presentement de douleur et de chagrin. O 
rage! O desespoir! O fortune ennemi! C’en est 
France est perdue, il n’y a plus de retour pour elle,” & 


] ie 
I 





To increase French humiliation, public ridicule 
had been extensively afloat in poems of a biting 
kind. Page 44.: 


“ LuxEMBouRG.—A propos de satires il faut que je vous | 


en fasse voir une qui vient d'etre faite tout presentement 
contre notre Roi, et contre quelques-uns de ses Generaux. 
Ecoutez: 

“¢ Qui scait mieux que Louis juger du vrai merite, 
Ni mieux recompenser les belles actions? 
Ce Prince inimitable en ses infractions, 
N’a pas en l’autre point de Prince qui |’imite. 


Tourville est-il battu sur mer? 

Le voila Marechal de France: 

Bonflers rend-il Namur faute d’experience ? 
Le voila d’abord Duc et Pair. 

Et Villeroy qui prend une route semblable, 
Court risque d’etre Connetable.’ ” 


The false mode which had then existed of re- 
presenting the state of public affairs through the 
French newspapers is next commented on, which 
brings out, at p. 49., the following information 
from 





“ LUXEMBOoURG.—Vous vous trompez a cet egard, Mon- 
sieur l’Archeveque; il y aen France beaucoup de gens, 
qui leur ont donné souvent sur les doigts, et tout pre- 
sentement voicy ce qu’on vient de publier contr’eux, et 
surtout contre l’Auteur du Mercure Galant, qui de tous 
les menteurs est le plus menteur: 


«“¢Permettez, Monsieur Devizé, 
Que je vous parle avec franchise. 
Aux Ennemis du Roy vous donnez trop de prise. 
Un auteur qui de tous pretend etre prise 
Sur quel sujet qu’il devise, 
Ne doit jamais etre, ou qu’il visé, 
| Contre le bon sens divise. . 
De dire vrai surtout, il est bon qu'il s‘avise : 
| De tout Ecrivain avisé, 
Rien n’est beau que le vrai doit etre sa devise ; 
Mais ce n’est pas la votre guise. 
Dela vient qu’un Auteur des Dieux favorisé, 
Auteur qui tout depeint, qui tout characterise, 
Vous a si bien depeint et characterisé¢, 
Que depuis aucun ne vous prise: 
Et qu’un autre Ecrivain non moins autorisé, 
| Tous les mois vous ridiculise, 





Personne ne vous plaint, nul n’est scandalisé 
Qui voulez vous enfin que cela scandalisé ? 
| Un Auteur qui n’est point de misé 

Doit etre ridiculisé.’ 

“ CHANVALLON. — Cela m’a bien la mine d’avoir ete 
| fait en Hollande, mais n’importe,” &c. 

Spies had also played an important part in the 
| transactions of the time. One of them is intro- 
| duced by Chanvallon (p. 54.) under the title of 
|} an “old officer,” “qui devoit etre asseurement 
| quelque homme de haute qualité et d intrigue.” 
|} Others of the same tribe are mentioned by Lux- 
| « mbourg (p. 54.) as de letres entretenant 

correspondance avec eux, et recevant 

toutes les pieces curieuses qui paroissoient tant 
contre la France que contre les Al iez.” 
latest ot these productions is described (p.- 55. 
“une piece fort jolie en vers irreguliers sur la 
prise de Cazal et de Namur,” and confers a well- 
merited compliment on the valour of William : 


“oens 


parce moy 


The 
) as 


| “ Cazal ce chateau Formidable, 

Namur cette place imprenable ; 

Du moins au dire de Vauban, 
Dans un mois ont changé de maistre, 

l'rop heureuses de ne plus estre 
Sous le main de celui qui soutient le Turban. 
Guillaume ce Heros hardj, grand, intrepide, 
Mille fois plus vaillant qu’Alcide, 
| Guillaume qui ne craint ni le fer, ni le feu, 
Et pour qui tous les coups de Canon sont un jeu; 
Guillaume soutenu d’une vertu solide 
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Qui lui fait en tous lieux affronter les hazars, 
Et cueillir dans le champ de Mars, 
Des moissons de Lauriers comme ont fait les Cezars: 
Guillaume qui toujours foudroyant, invincible, 
Fait trembler Louis dans Meudon; 
Entre les bras de Cupidon, 
Vient de nous faire voir que rien n’est impossible 
A sa valeur extreme, et qu’au bruit de son nom, 
Tout palit, tout s’enfuit, si fort il est terrible; 
Villeroy, Guiscard et Bonflers, 
Sont garands de ce que j’avance 
Battus, vaincus, chassés, et de honte couverts 
Le meme jour qui vid de Louis la naissance, 
Ils marquent & toute la France 
L’ Epoque de sa decadence, 
Et vont apprendre a l'Univers, 
Apres un si fameux revers, 
Que Guillaume le Grand a fait tourner la chance, 
Malgré les efforts des Enfers, 
Et remplit aujourd’hui l’Europe d’esperance 
De voir bien tost briser ses fers.” 


The advantages which had been gained by the 
Allies are represented by Chanvallon (p. 57.) as 
very mortifying to the French people (which we 
may well believe), and particularly to their poets, 
who had made themselves on various occasions of 
success exceedingly merry in Odes and Jubilates: 


“Je ne say que peut dire aujourd’huy Boileau avec 
son Ode Pindarique.” 


To which Luxembourg replies (p. 58.) : 


“Je ne scai ce qu’il dit, mais je say bien que les Alliez, 
ou leurs Poetes ont fait terriblement leurs choux gras. 
Ils ne se sont pas contentez de faire voir dans ce petite 
Poeme beaucoup de bevues qui ont fait rire M. Perrault. 
Ils se sont servis en faveur du Prince d’Orange des memes 
expressions qu'il avoit employées pour faire l’eloge de 
Louis le Grand,” &c, 


“Deux ou trois Parodies qui sont jolies” of 
this famous Ode by Boileau (noticed in the ex- 
tract from Mr. Macaulay) are stated as being on 
hand, but only the following could be forthcoming, 
the length of which (210 lines) precludes its ad- 
mission farther than a few verses selected here and 
there to afford some idea of its style : 

“ Par quelle nouvelle yvresse 
Suis-je a present hors de moi? 
Chastes Nymphes au Permesse 
Est ce done vous, que je voi? 
Oui c’est vous, Troupe savante, 
Sans doute. Des que je chante, 
Les arbres sont rejouis, 

N’en troublez point la cadence, 
Vous Vens, et faites silence 
A des exploits inouis. 

“ Dix milles Francs intrepides 

* Les bordent de toutes parts, 

Et d’eux mémes homicides 
Vont perir sous ces remparts. 
La dans son sein infidele 

La terre meme recele 

Un feu pret a s’@ancer, 

Qui soudain percant son goufre 
Ouvre un sepulcre de soufre 

A quiconque ose avancer. 


. . . . . . 








“ Contemplez dans la tempete, 
Qui sort de ces boulevars, 
Cette glorieuse tete? 
Tournez ici vous regars? 
Cet ELecreur redoubtable 
Toujours un sort favorable 
Eprouve dans les combats, 
Et toujours avec la Gloire, 
Mars amenant la Victvire, 
Vole et le suit a grands pas. 


“En vain Namur a Lui s’oppose 
Tout bordé de flamme et de fer; 
Car c’est pour lui la meme chose 
De combattre et de trompher. 

Ce grand Roy n’aime que la Gloire 
Acquise par une Victoire, 

Qu’on Luy dispute avec chaleur 
Plus il trouve de resistance, 

Plus de plaisir a sa prudence 

De faire briller sa valeur.” 


After a spirited discussion between the speakers 
as to whether Louis will ever again be able to 
recover his lost ground, it seemed clear to Lux- 
embourg that the difficulty would be great from 
the man of talent whom the allies had at their 
head, and to enlighten Chanvallon a little farther 
on this point: “ A propos de ce Prince voicy un 
Rondeau (p. 72.) qui a ete fait & son honneur, et 
qu’a coup seur vous ne trouverez pas de votre 
gout:” the pill must, however, be swallowed by 
the Archbishop : 


“Tl a bien fait du fracas et du bruit, 
Ce vaillant chef, depuis quatre vingt huit ; 
Bien gouverner est son grand savoir faire, 
Ce qu’a toujours ignoré son beau-pere 
Qui perdoit tout, par la France seduit. 


“ Ce dernier craint les combats, et les fuit, 
Temoin la Boyne ow se trouvant reduit 
A se sauver, on dit, dans cette affaire, 

Il a bien fait. 


Louis son frere & qui la Ligue nuit, 
Ne vaut pas mieux, c’est un arbre sans Fruit, 
Quoy qu’il employe sort, et caractere ; 
Mais pour Guillaume on ne doit pas s’en taire 
Depuis qu’il regne, il a tout bien conduit, 

Il a bien fait.” 


In the same eulogistic strains William continues 
to be extolled to p. 76., where a short inquiry 
commences as to the reason of King James having 
made his escape at the Battle of the Boyne: 


“Tl est vray (says the Archbishop) que le Roi Jaques 
s’est sauvé au passage de la Boyne, mais vous ne savez 
peut etre qu’il avoit une grande maladie, dont il n’est pas 
encore gueri, et il me semble que cette excuse est assez 
valable pour le disculper envers tout le monde. 

“*LuxempBourG. Vous me surprenez, Monsieur ]’Ar- 
cheveque. Et quelle Maladie avoit donc le Roi Jaques?’ 

“*CHANVALLON? Une terrible Maladie qu’il est bien 
dificile de guerir, et que plus beaucoup de gens ont, mille- 
fois plus cruelle que la goutte, ni que quelqu’autre ma- 
ladie que vous puissiez vous imaginer; une Maladie qui 
fait perdre le jugement aux gens meme le plus sages, qui 
change et grossit les objects; enfin, il avoit Ja peur au 
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ventre* qui ne luy donnoit aucun repos, et qui le tour- 
mentoit continuellement.’” 


A panic similar to that which possessed King 
James is humorously described as having been 
experienced in other instances by Louis himself, 
and by some of his most renowned generals, but 
incapable of being shared by the heroic William : 

“Je pourrois (says Luxembourg, p. 87.) vous prouver 
facilement cette vérité, dont personne, hormis vous ne 
doute; je me contenteray pour le coup de vous lire ces 
Vers qui viennent d’etre faits & Paris & son honneur, et 
puis en apres vous parlerez tant qu’il vous plaira: 


“Le Monde a veu que le Batave 
A celebré les Faits nouveaux 
De ce Roi Glorieux et Brave 
Par de pompeux Arcs-Triomphaux. 
Aussi jamais Roi magnanime 
N’eut un honneur si legitime, 
Et ne brava tant de dangers. 
Ses vertus surpassent sa Gleire, 
Et son nom vivra dans I’Histoire 
Aussi long-temps que I’Univers.” 


The speakers now agree to wait till the end of | 


the war to judge further of the virtues and valour 

of the Prince, and having debated on some other 

political topics, part like pleasant friends with a 

song (p. 110.), 

“qui a ete faite sur la prise de Namur, que vous 

(Chanvallon) apprendrez par cceur si vous voulez, et que 

vous me rendrez dans deux ou trois jours. 

“ A Monsieur L’ Abbe Talemen, sur sa Chanson, ‘ Ah qu’il 
y va ma Bergere,’ §e. 

Monsieur l’Abbe Talemen, 

Ah qu'il y va gayement, 

Donnes vite et promptement, 

Tout le long de la Riviere, 

Ah qu'il y va ma Bergere, 

Ah qu'il y va gayement. 

. A Guillaume un Merle blanc.t 

Car il a pris galamment. 

Namur sans grand compliment. 

Malgré ses Retrenchements. 

On n’en vit jamais de si grands. 

La Grece en eut eu pour trente ans, 

Et Bonflers inutilement. 

9. En eut le commandement. 

10. Mais Villeroi cependant. 

11. Se promene en attendant. 

12. 


13. Et regarde froidement. 


“1. 


ot ge po 


ID 


~ 


Pour en voir l’evenement. 


* “King James came to Dublin (after the Battle of the 
Boyne) under a very indecent consternation. He said all 
was lost. He had an army in England that could have 
fought but would not, and now he had an army that 
would have fought but could not. This was not very 
gratefully nor decently spoken by him who was amongst 
the first that fled.” — Burnet, p. 51. 

“Some of the Irish have said to me (author of the 
Philosophical Survey of the South of Ireland, Dublin, 
1778), we expect little good from any of the race of 
Sheemas-a-caccagh.” 

t+ Only the leading line of each verse is introduced, 
the other lines of the verse being a repetition, as in verse 1. 





Namur, se rendre a l’instant, 
15. Il craignoit assurement. 

16. Que Nassau subitement. 

. Ne vint a lui Tambour battant. 
. S’il ne fait pas autrement. 


14. 


. L’an prochain assurement. 
20. Il verra prendre Dinant. 
Charleroy, Mons pareillement. 
Ipre et Courtray en le suivant. 
23. Tournay Lille en s’en allant. 
24, Arras, Amiens en s’avancant. 
25. Et promenant nos camps volants. 
26. Nous irons finalement. 
7. Visiter Louis le Grand. 

28. Et cela tout en chantant.” 

“ Avertissement. 

“Une mort impreveue ayant enlevé de ce monde 
Notre tres cher et bien aimé Oncle Prerre Marreavu de 
glorieuse memoire; et luy ayant fait laisser plusieurs 
Ouvrages imparfaits, nous avons jugé a propos de ne 
priver pas le Public de celuyci qui etoit fort avancé, lors 
de son deceds, esperant qu’il le recevra avec plaisir et 
qu'il luy faira passer quelque quart d’heure de mauvais 
temps. Et nous donnons en meme temps avis aux Li- 
braires que notre Oncle nous ayant laissé plusieurs Ma- 
nuscrits rares et curieux, nous les leurs mettrons entre les 
mains & condition qu’ils nous reimbourseront des frais que 
le pauvre defunt avoit faits, tant pour les dits Manuscrits, 
qwen ports des letres et pour payer ses correspondance,” 
&e. 

At that time, when newspapers in England were 
comparatively scarce, like other means of obtain- 
ing information, the fugitive tracts of Peter and 
his Heirs must have done good service in pro- 
moting the cause of the British Revolution, and 
| in spreading the fame and authority of William. 
| How many others they published on the same 
| question is unknown ; but, so far as seen, all their 
| works, for curiosity and interest, are well worth th 








attention of the bibliographer. G. N. 
VERSES ON THE DEATH OF MRS. MARION 


SYDSERFF. 

“ VERSES BY ALEXANDER SINCLAIR OF ROSLYN, 
Upon the Death of Mrs. Marion Sydser ff, another Bishop's 
Daughter. 

“ Most virtuous, modest, and discreet maid, 

All this most true, and more needs not be said ; 

Could death be oppos’d, most part of the young men, 

Would fight and rage than that a maid should be 

slaine. 

But fighting will not doe, then yield she must 

To death’s sad stroak, as to a law most just; 

Weep not for her, she doth not weep for you— 

Rejoyce with her, for she rejoyceth now. 

The maid’s not dead but sleepeth ; — she’ll be found 

Alive that day when angels come to sound.” 

These wretched lines appear to have been the 
production of “ Mr. Archibald St. Clare or Sin- 
| clair,” the author of several “ Poems!” of a si- 
milar nature, in a volume of MSS. in the Faculty 
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Library, from which the above clegy is taken. 
Amongst these are “ Verses upon Chloris,” “To 
Mrs. Madlean or Maitland,” a funeral elegy “ on 
the same deserving gentlewoman, May 10, 1652,” 
“ Silva Vivens, done by the same Hand,” “ Upon 
the death of Barrack’s Lady, who dyed about 
midle age.” ‘This last person was the wife of 
Sinclair of Barrack, probably George, who mar- 
ried, Ist, Anne, daughter of John Dunbar of Hem- 
prigs ; 2nd, Elizabeth, daughter of David Murray 
of Clarden; and 3rd, Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Rev. William Cumaing, minister of Halkirk. 
Which of these three was the lady lamented by 
her kinsman is uncertain. 

Alexander St. Clare was, we have no doubt, 
St. Clare of Roslyn, who married Jean, daughter 
of Robert, seventh Lord Semple. 

Marion Sydserff was a sister of the author of 
Tarngo’'s Wiles, a comedy. Thomas, or, as he is 
usually styled, Sir Thomas, was a loyal subject of 
the house of Stuart, and for some time manager 
of the theatre in the Cannongate. He was the 
author, or rather editor, of the Caledonius Mer- 
curius, of which there is a complete set in the 
library of the Faculty of Advocates. The comedy, 
which is exceedingly rare, and usually brings from 
one to two guineas — when it occurs for sale — 
possesses considerable merit. J. M. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 


“ When we have shuffled off this mortal coil” 
(2 S. i. 151, 221.; 11. 207. 284.)—*“ Not to 
erack the wind of the poor phrase,” I must be 
allowed to answer X.’s ignoratio elenchi at the 
last reference. He says of me, “Nor does he 
produce any passage from any author to counten- 
ance his interpretation of body” (meaning “ of 
coil”). First, body for “coil,” is not my inter- 
pretation, but is a popular misinterpretation. It 
was to expose it that I originally ventilated the 
subject in “N. & Q.” Secondly, I did produce 
three passages from printed books, each being an 
example of the use of “coil” for body; and I did 
so, not indeed to countenance that use, but to 
show that it was in vogue. Now how did the 
blunder originate ? I have lately received a letter 
from a gentleman who is a stranger to me, written 
partly with the object of strengthening my posi- 
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| sibly assisting the confusion. 
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for expressing the annual casting of its skin by a 
snake. He also refers to 2 Cor. v. 1—5., as pos- 
Perhaps thus sup- 


| position may be received as an account of the 


| origin of the blunder. 








tion, that most people do understand body by the | 


word “coil” when they read Hamlet, and of ex- 
plaining how the error arises. He cites Serjeant 
Shee’s defence of Palmer, which affords another 
example: and he considers that the public mind 
confounds Col, iii, 9. with the passage in question, 
and the natural history of Snakes (the coiled 
tribe), in casting or “ putting off their sloughs.” 
He calls to mind that St. Paul uses arexdioua, 
which is the word employed by Greek naturalists 


| 
| 


X.’s remark on the anti- 

thesis between “coil” and “ quietus” is excellent, 

and shows that he knows how to employ a power- 

ful instrument to unpick Shakspearian bolts. 

Another time he would do well to read the Notes 

he professes to censure. C, Mansrrecp InGuiesy, 
Birmingham. 


“ Mortal Coil” (2™ S. ii. 206.) —If Mr, 
Ixncteny had admitted, among his “ intelligent 
friends,” those far-famed masters of the English 
tongue William Warburton and Samuel Johnson, 
and asked them what they understood by “ mortal 
coil,” he most assuredly would not have received 
the reply,—“ Why! the body of the person who 
makes his guietus.” And had he pursued his in- 
quiry, and asked his own friends, “ Quietus, from 
what? From the body: the body make his 
quietus from the body?” this unavoidable con- 
sequitur would surely (we borrow an expression 
of Cowper) have ramfeezled the whole party, 
Mr. InGvesy and his friends; and they would 
have seen at once, with Warburton and all suc- 
ceeding editors, that this “ mortal coil” must mean 
the coil—the unquiet state or condition — of this 
mortal life—“ those troublous storms that toss 
the private state, and make the life unsweet.” 

A poet laureat celebrating, in the year 1761, 
the birth-day of “ our (afterwards) good old king,” 
furnishes us with the following lines, pat to the 
purpose : 

“ By Temprance nurs’d, and early taught 
To tame each hydra of the soul, 
Each lurking pest; which mocks its birth, 
And ties its spirit down to earth, 
Immers’d in mortal coil.” 
Wurtreneap, Ode 6.* 

I say, pat to the purpose, for it shows, as I con- 
tend, that “ mortal coil” refers to the condition of 
mortality ; and may refer, not only to its unquiet, 
its troublous condition, but, as in the poet laureat, 
perhaps to its corrupt or sinful condition. Q. 

Bloomsbury. 


I think that there can be little doubt that these 
words in Hamlet do bear reference to the body. 
It is not improbable that they were suggested to 
Shakspeare by the words in Romans vii. 24.: “ O 
wretched man that lam! Who sball deliver me 
from the body of this death?” Hermann Hugo, 
in his Pia Desideria, has adopted the same idea ; 
and in one of his emblems represents a man en- 
caged within a huge death or skeleton, — a notion 
stolen from him, like most of his other notions, by 
Francis Quarles, in his Emblems. 

Henry T. Rirey. 





* Quoted by Richardson, except the first line. 
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“ Sheaf,” or “ Chief” (24 S. ii. 206.) — Was 
Mr. Ineteny aware of the following passage, 
quoted in the notes to the Vuriorum editions of 
Shakspeare : 


‘It hath been noted, in the warmer climates, the peo- 
ple are more wise; but in the northern climates, the wits 
of chief (ingenia, qua en ont,) are great a 
Table of the Colours of Good and Evil. 





— Bacon, 





Chief, it is plain, has the same heraldic preten- 
ions as sheaf. It was so called from the place it 
occupied in the shield. But “ Non nostrum tan- 
tam componere litem.” 

I do not share in the prevailing ambition to 
improve Shakspeare. Q. 
Bloomsbury. 


Shakspeare and Sir John Falstaff. — 

“A young gentle lady of your acquaintance, having 
read y® works of Shakespeare, made me this question : — 
How Sir John Falstaffe, or Fastalf, as he is written in y* 
statute book of Maudlin Colledge in Oxford, where everye 


day that society were bound to make memorie of his soul, 
could be dead in y* time of Harrie y® fift, and again live 


in y® time of Harrie y¢ sixt, to be banished for cowardice? 
Whereto I made answear, that it was one of those hu- 
mours and mistakes for which Plato banisht all poets out 
of his commonwealth. That Sir John Falstaffe was in 
those times a noble, valiant souldier, as apeeres by a 
book in y® Heralds’ Office dedicated unto him by a Herald 
who had binne with him, if I well remember, for the 
pace of 25 yeeres in y* French wars; that he seems also 
to have binne a man of learning, because, in a Library of 
Oxford, I find a book of dedicating Churches sent from 
him for a present unto Bishop Wainflete, and inscribed 
with his own hand. ‘That in Shakespeare’s first shew of 
Harrie the fift, the person with which he undertook to playe 
a buffone was not Falstaffe, but Jhon Oldcastle; and 
that offence being worthily taken by personages de- 
scended from his title (as peradventure by many others 
allsoe), whoe putt to make an ignorant shifte of al 
S* Jhon Fastolphe, a man not inferior of vertue, though 
not so famous in pietie as the other who gave witnesse 
unto the truth of our reformation with a constant and 
resolute martyrdom, unto which he was pursued by the 
Priests, Bishops, Moncks, and Friers of those dayes.” — 
(From a MS. by Rich. James, B.D., Fellow of Christ 
Church, Oxford, born 1592. 


susine 
using 


The above I found written on the fly-leaf of a 
printed book. Ci. Horrsr. 


Was Lord Bacon the Author of the Plays at- 
tributed to Shakspeare (2™ 8. ii. 267.) — As your 
correspondent has furnished a somewhat striking 
coincidence between an expression of Shakspeare 
and a passage of a letter written by Lord Bacon, 
it may be worth while to preserve in “N. & Q.” 
a summary of Mr. W. H. Smith’s argument on 
the point in question. He contends, 1. That the 
character of Shakspeare, as sketched by Pope, is 
the exact biography of Bacon. 2. That Bacon 
possessed dramatic talent to a high degree, and 
could, according to his biographers, “ assume 
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guage proper to each with a facility that was per- 
fectly natural.” 3. That he wrote and assisted 
at bal masques, and was the intimate friend of 
Lord Southampton, the acknowledged patron of 
Shakspeare. 4. That the first folio of 1623 was 
not published till Bacon had been driven to pri- 
vate life, and had leisure to revise his literary 
works ; and that as he was obliged to raise money 
by almost any means, it is at least probable that 
he did so by writing plays. 5. That Shakspeare 
was a man of business rather than poetry, and 
acknowledged his poems and sonnets, but never 
laid claim to the plays. Vox. 


James I.’s Letter to Shakspeare.— In the intro- 
ductory remarks prefixed to Lintot’s reprints of 
Shakspeare’s Poems, it is stated, on the authority 
f a person then living, that Sir William Dave- 
nant had possessed an original letter written by 
James to Shakspeare. The letter, however, was 
not then known to be in existence. Is anything 
now known of such letter? or of any other re- 
ference or allusion to it ? J. L. 8. 


Minor Notes. 


Coleridge. — A gentleman well known in the 
musical world, Mr. George Rudall, has recently 
told me the following anecd Many years ago, 
at a musical party at the house of Mr. Skey, 
Highgate, Mr. Rudall met Mr. Coleridge. Mr. 
Rudall having performed upon the flute, he was 
addressed by Mr. Coleridge; who told him that “ he 
felt there was a poetry in his playing, and that he 
was convinced that he could set to music a stanza 
which he (Mr. Coleridge) would give him.” Ac- 
cordingly, he immediately wrote the ensuing, and 
presented it to Mr. Rudall ; saying, that the next 
time he should have the pleasure of meeting him, 
he would give him a second stanza: — 

« A sunny shaft did I behold, 
From sky to earth it slanted$ 
And poiz’d therein, a bird so bold, 
Sweet bird, thou wert enchanted : 
He sank, he rose, he twinkled, he twirl’d, 
Within that shaft of sunny mist ; 
And thus he sang, Adieu, adieu ; 
Love’s dreams prove seldom true: 
Sweet month of May, I must away; 
Away! away! to-day! to-day.” 

This stanza, as far as Mr. Rudall knows, never 
has found its way into print; and I have there- 
fore requested him to let me offer it to “ N. & Q.” 
A second meeting never took place, and Mr. 
Rudall has also.to regret having dent and lost the 
poet’s autograph. Aurrep Rorre. 

Somers’ Town, 





Talleyrand and Shakspeare. — Talleyrand is re- 
ported to have said of the Emperor Napoleon's 
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Spanish war, that “it was the beginning of the 
end.” But it was not an original mot. In Mid- 
summer's Night Dream, Prologue says : 
S, , ° To shew our simple skill, 
That is the-true beginning of our end.” 
Act V. Sc. 1. 
Did or could Talleyrand read Shakspeare’? 

J. W. Farrer. 





“ Canard,” origin of the Word. — 


“ The origin of the word Canard, when employed to 
signify some unfounded story, is not generally known. 
The following are the terms in which M. Quételet relates, 
in the Annuaire de Académie (article on Norbert Corne- 
lissen), the manner in which the word became used in its 
new sense, 

“ To give a sly hit at the ridiculous pieces of intelli- 
gence which the journals were in the habit of publishing 
every morning, Cornelissen stated that an interesting ex- 
periment had just been made, calculated to prove the 
extraordinary voracity of ducks. Twenty of these ani- 
mals had been placed together; and one of them having 
been killed, and cut up in the smallest possible pieces, 
feathers, and all, and thrown to the other nineteen, was 
most gluttonously gobbled up, in an exceedingly brief 
space of time. Another was then taken from the nine- 
teen; and being chopped small, like its predecessor, was 
served up to the eighteen, and at once devoured like the 
other; and so on to the last, who was thus placed in the 
position of having eaten his nineteen companions in a 
wonderfully short time. All this, most pleasantly re- 
lated, obtained a success which the writer was far from 
anticipating, for the story ran the round of all the journals 
of Europe. It then became forgotten for about a score of 
years, when it came back from America, with amplifica- 
tions which it did not boast of at the commencement, 
and with a regular certificate of the autopsy of the body 
of the surviving animal, whose cesophagus was declared 
to have been seriously injured. Every one laughed at 
the history of the ‘Canard,’ thus brought up again, but 
the word remained in its novel signification.” — Galignani. 


W. W. 
Malta. 


Winds. — 


“Table showing the frequency of the various winds in 
different countries. The numbers in each column denote 
the number of days 8 each wind in every 1000 days: — 








| | 
| 


| N.E| E. |S.E.| 8. aed N. \N.W. 
England -| 82/111] 99| 81/111 | 225/171! 120 
France = ~-|126|140| 84| 76/ 117/192] 155/110 
Germany -| 84| 98]119| 87| 97| 185} 198) 131 
Denmark -}| 65] 98}100/129| 92/198] 161) 156 
Sweden - | 102} 104] 80} 110 | 128 | 210] 159 | 106 


Russia - -| 99/191) 81 
N. America -| 6} 16 49 


130 98 | 143 166 | 192 
108 mad 197 | 101 | 210 

















Titan, Oct. 1856. 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 
Difference between Horse Chesnut and a Chesnut 
Horse. —In one of Queen Anne’s parliaments 
there were two members named Montague Mat- 
thew and Matthew Montague. Some one havin 
attributed opinions to the first gentleman which 








ought to have been ascribed to the second, the 
latter, in repudiating the charge, stated, that not- 
withstanding the similarity of names there was as 
much difference between them as between a horse- 
chesnut and a chesnut horse. 

Crericus Rusticvs., 


The Blue Frock Coat, §c.—The following 
passage from the last page of The Sorrows of 
Werter reminds us of a late attempt to violate 
the regulations of the Queen’s drawing-rooms : 


“He was dressed in a blue frock coat and buff waist- 
coat, and had boots on. Everybody in the house, and 
from all parts of the town, flocked to see him.” 

M. E. 


Luigi Canina, the architect and great archeo- 
logical writer, is dead; a man characterised as 
gentle and warm-hearted. It may be as well to 
record that it was (my friend) Giuseppe Mazzini 
who, while a Triumvir at Rome, greatly fostered 
the researches of the above deserving and talented 
man. J. Lorsxy, Panslave. 

31, Burton Crescent. 


Queries. 
CANTICLE SUBSTITUTED FOR THE “TE DEUM.” 


In the curious book called Hortulus anime, pub- 
lished by Schiffers, Mayence, 1516, we find the 
following parody, as it were, of the Ze Deum: 


“Canticum predictum conversum in laudem B. Virginis, 
quod potest dici in loco prioris (i.e. Te Deum). 
“Te Matrem Dei Laudamus, te Mariam virginem con- 
fitemur, 
Te Eterni Patris sponsam, omnis terra veneratur. 
Tibi omnes angeli et archangeli, tibi omnes principatus 
humiliter serviunt. 
Tibi omnes potestates et superne virtutes, tibi ceelorum 
universe dominationes, obediunt. 
Tibi omnes throni, tibi cherubim et seraphim exultanter 
assistunt. 
Tibi omnes angelice creature delectabili voce concla- 
mant, 
Sancta — Sancta — Sancta Maria Dei Mater et virgo. 
Pleni sunt cceli et terra et mare majestatis et gloria 
fructus ventris tui. 
Te gloriosus apostolorum chorus, Creatoris matrem col- 
laudat. 
Te prophetarum laudabilis numerus virginis Deum 
parituram predixerat. 
Te Martyrum beatorum candidus exercitus Christi ge- 
netricem glorificat. 
Te gloriosus confessorum ccetus totius Trinitatis matrem 
appellat. 
Te sanctarum virginum amabilis chorea sux virginitatis 
et humilitatis exemplum predicat. 
Te tota ceelestis curia ceeloruam Reginam honorat. 
Te a universum orbem, sancta ecclesia invocando cele- 
rat, 
Matrem divine majestatis, 
Venerandam te veram, regis coelestis puerperam, 
Sanctam quoque, dulcem et piam proclamat, 
Tu angelorum domina, 
Tu paradisi janua. 
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scala regni ccelestis. 

Regis gloriz thalamus. 

arca pietatis et gratia. 

mater misericordiz. 

refugium peccatoris. 

es mater Salvatoris. 

ad liberandum exulem hominem Filium Dei susce- 
pisti in uterum. 

Per te expugnato hoste antiquo, sunt aperta fidelibus 
regna ccelorum. 

Tu cum Filio tuo sedes in Gloria Dei Patris. 

Tu ipsum pro nobis exora, quem ad judicandum credi- 
mus esse venturum. 

Te ergo quesumus tuis famulis subveni, precioso san- 
guine Filii tui sumus redempti. 

Eterna fac nos virgo Maria cum Sanctis omnibus gloria 
numerari. 

Salva nos populum tuum Domina, ut simus participes 
hereditatis tux. 

Et rege nos et extolle nos usque in eternum. 

Per singulos dies, O pia, te salutamus, 

Et laudare te cupimus in xternum devota mente et 
voce. 


Tu 
Tu 
Tu 
Tu 
Tu 
Tu 
Tu 
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eringo roots shall be preserved from witchcraft. The 
loadstone keeped upon a man, removes disorder between 
man and wife. A pyot (magpie) roasted, speedily re- 
covers the sick to health, and relieves all who have been 
enchanted from their birth. Mugwort, hung upon the 
door, keeps the house from witchcraft.” 

J.O. 


Claret and Coffee, were they known to Bacon ?— 


“ «Many examples,’ says Lord Bacon, ‘ may be put of 
the force of custom, both upon mind and body;’ and 
though there is no truth more familiar, the enumeration 
of examples never fails to strengthen our sense of its im- 
portance. Addison dwells upon one grand feature, that 
it renders things pleasant which at the commencement 
He quotes an observation of Bacon, that 


| the palate acquires a peculiar relish for liquors, such as 


Dignare dulcis Maria nunc et semper sine delicto nos | 


conservare. 

Miserere nostri domina miserere nostri. 

Fiat misericordia tuadomina super nos, quemadmodum 
speravimus in te. 

In te dulcis Maria speramus, ut nos defendas in eter- 
num,” 


When was this composed, by whom, and who 
allowed its use instead of the Te Deum? J.C. J. 





Minor Queries. 


Elephants in India. —I would be glad to learn 
in what number of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal 
a paragraph appeared on the use of the elephant 
in India, in which the number of elephants em- 
ployed by Gen. Sir Jasper Nicolls, at that time 
Commander-in-Chief of the Indian army, was 
particularly mentioned? The paragraph oc- 
curred, I think, in the volume for 1845. Arram. 


John Moncrieff of Tippermalluch.—This per- 


son appears to have acquired great fame in Scot- 


| have 


land for his “ extraordinary skill and knowledge | 


in the art of physick,” which enabled him, says The 
Publisher, “to perform many stupendous cures.” 

His book, bearing the following title, now lies 
before me : 

“ Tippermalluch’s Receipts. Being a Collection of 
many Useful and Easy Remedies for most Distempers, 
written by that worthy and ingenious Gentleman J. M. 
of T. The Second Edition, small octavo. Printed for 
W. Coke, Leith. 5.” 


1775. 


| 


Can any of your readers supply a notice of this | 


Scottish empiric ? A specimen of my book, which 

savours of the old school, may not be out of place ; 

take therefore a receipt : 

“ For Mischievous Acts, and putting of Devils to the Flight. 
“St. John’s wort hung in a house hinders mischievous 

acts, and puts to flight evil spirits; for the which cause 


coffee or claret, which at first taste are disagreeable; and 
the assertion holds of a thousand particulars.”— Quarterly 
Review, Sept. 1856, No. exvii. p. 325. 

Was claret known by that name to Bacon ? and 
did he ever taste or hear of coffee ? H. B. C. 

U. U. C. 

Colouring Natural Flowers.—I have read some- 
where, that if colouring matter be introduced into 
the stems of plants, the flowers on that stem will 
that colour. I have tried water-colour, 
without any effect. Can any of your correspon- 
dents give me any information on this subject ? 

Fora. 


“ Cudaschet.” —TI should be glad to obtain any 
information respecting a 12mo. vol., which has 
fallen into my hands, with the following title-page : 

“ Cudaschet da Cuffvert et consolatium Incunter Tuotta 
Crusch et Afflictiun. Schi, eir incunter La Moart suessa, 
&c. &e. &e. In X Chiapittels Tres Jan. C. Linard V. D. 
M. In Fillisur. Stampo in Tschlin. Tras Nuot. C, 
Janet. A Cuost del Authur. Anno mpcLxxxm.” 

From the residence of the author at Fillisur, a 
village on the Albula, I presume it to be in the 
Romance of the Grisons; but no authority to 
which I have access enables me to identify it, or 
to discover the whereabouts of Tschlin. Is it 
Lyons ? C. W. Biyrenam. 


Razors Sharpened by Acid. — It has been stated 
that the best way to sharpen razors is to dip them 
in a weak solution of some acid. Perhaps some of 
your readers would give the name of the acid, the 
strength of the solution, and the time required to 
immerse the razor. RorsBart. 


H. Kirke White's Mother. — Can any correspon- 
dent give me any information respecting the family 
of Kirke White’s mother, “ whose maiden name 
was Neville, and who belonged to a respectable 
family in Staffordshire” ? Tes Bes. 


“ The Law and Lawyers,” §c.— Who was the 
writer of a book entitled The Law and Lawyers 
laid open, in Twelve Visions? To which is added, 


it is called fuga demonum, Whoever carries upon him | Plain Truth, in Three Dialogues, between Truman, 
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Shinall, Dryboots, Three Attorneys, and Season, a | 
Bencher. London, 1737 ? Henry T. Rixey. | 


Dr. J. C. Whitehead. — Could any of your 
readers give me any information regarding Dr. J. 
C. Whitehead, author (besides some poetical 
works) of Considerations upon the present State of 
Medical Practice in Great Britain, published about 
thirty years ago ? R. J. 


Magpie, Corvus Pica.—Can you inform me 
the origin of the following lines which, in refer- 


ence to magpies, are frequently used by country | 


people in Berkshire and Oxfordshire : 


“ One, Sorrow: Two, Mirth: 
Three, a Wedding: Four, a Birth.” 
QuEst. 


Tothill Pedigree.—F¥rancis Drake, of Esher, 
married Joan, eldest daughter and coheir of Wm. 
Tothill of Shardelves, co. Bucks, c. 1600. The 
pedigree, or any information about the Tothills, 
will be very acceptable to A. 


Crab’s “ English, Irish, and Latin Dictionary.” 


“Tn 1750,” as stated by Anderson, in his very in- 
teresting Sketches of the Native Irish, p. 98., “ proposals 
were issued in Dublin for publishing an English, Irish, 
and Latin Dictionary, by a Mr. Crab of Ring’s End, near 
that city; but the book was never printed. Finding its 
way into the library of the late General Vallancey, it was 
purchased, when his books were sold, at the price of forty 
guineas, for a gentleman of Irish birth, the Rev. Dr. 
Adam Clarke.” 


Who was this Mr. Crab? and where is his 


MS.? I am anxious to know something about 
them. Abuaa. 


Walter Carey. — Mr. Cunningham, in his Notes 
to Johnson's Lives, states that Pope’s Umbra — 
the eaves-dropping hanger-on at Button’s — was 
a certain Walter Carey. All the editors of Pope 
name Ambrose Philips, and from Philips’s cha- 
racter and Pope's enmity to him the satire seems 
applicable. There was a John Carey of Oxford, 
a contributor to The Tatler and Spectator, and 
Harry Carey of immortal lyric and dramatic me- 
mory. Walter Carey was a public man, Clerk of 
the Privy Council, &c. He was a F.R.S. in 1727, 
and lived thirty years afterwards, dying M.P. for 
Clifton, Dartmouth. This man seems unconnected 
with the Addison junto, though John Carey was 
connected with it. M. (3.) 


Literary Remains of Edmund Burke: the Duke 
of Grafton's Vindication of his own Administra- 
tion. — The two following literary announcements 
appeared some five-and-thirty years ago. I send 
the original cuttings. 

Query, Were the works so announced ever 
published? I do not remember having met them, 


and they are not, so far as I can see, mentioned 
in the London Catalogue of Books. 

It would be as monstrous for Lord Stanhope 
and Mr. Cardwell to have suppressed the late 
Sir Robert Peel's vindication of his policy on the 
Catholic Question, as for the representative of 
Augustus Duke of Grafton, Secretary of State 
and First Lord of the Treasury, to omit publishing, 
as desired by his testament, the ministerial justi- 
fication referred to. George Henry Duke of 
Grafton died in 1844; the noble statesman, his 
father, in 1811. 

“His grace the Duke of Grafton, we understand, is 
enjoined by the will of the late Duke, his father, to pub- 
lish the Memoir which he had prepared in justification of 
his own ministry, after the death of the King. This 
interesting document will be looked for with extreme 
anxiety.” — London Morning Paper. 

“ Mr. Burke. — A London paper states that the long- 
expected work of Mr. Burke’s remains will really come 
forward in the spring. It will contain the History of 
England to the reign of John, of which we have read a 
valuable fragment; and it is new to the public to learn 
that, as in the case of the Nabob of Arcot’s debts, Mr. 


| Burke has himself reported, and, as usual, admirably, his 





own opening speech against Mr. Hastings, which will be 
included in the same volume.” 


Wiriram Joun Frrzpatrick. 
Kilmacud House, Stillorgan, Dublin. 


Maws of Kites. — From the allusion in Macbeth 
one would infer that kites, like owls, reject from 
the maw what they do not digest. Is this the 
fact ? C. Mansrietp Inaizsy. 

Birmingham. 


finor Queries with Answers, 


Sir William Estcourt. — He was the son of Sir 
Giles Estcourt, who was created a_ baronet 
March 17, 1626-27. Sir William was the last 
baronet, and was killed in the Devil’s Tavern, 
London, by Henry St. John, towards the end of 
the seventeenth century. What was the cause of 
the quarrel, and was the murderer punished ? 

Aurrep T. Leg. 


[This quarrel occurred Dec. 20, 1684, and is noticed by 
Evelyn in his Diary. Bishop Burnet tells the story thus: 
That in 1684 a young gentleman of a noble family [Sir 
Henry St.John, the father of Queen Anne’s secretary ], 
being at supper with a large party, a sudden quarrel 
arose between him and another gentleman [Sir William 
Estcourt ], warm words passed, swords were drawn, three 
persons were engaged, one of whom was killed on the 
spot; the other two were indicted for the murder. It 
was uncertain by whom the fatal wound was given; nor 
did the proof against either amount to more than man- 
slaughter. Yet Sir Henry St. John was advised to con- 
fess the indictment, and let sentence pass for murder. He 
was threatened with the utmost rigour of the law if he 
neglected to follow this advice; if he complied, he was 
promised a pardon. He complied, and was convicted; 
but found that his pardon was to be purchased by pay- 
ment of 1600/.; one-half of this the king converted to his 
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own use, and bestowed the remainder on two ladie s then 
igh in favour. This is the Bishop’s st It appears, 

















ywever, that after the conviction a doubt arose whether 
the king could pardon him. The matter was much de- 
bated, and Bishop Barlow wrote one of his Cases of Con- 
science (8vo. 1692) on the subject; and determines the 
point in the affirmative. It is said that to obvi all 
doubts, the king granted him a reprieve; in 1ation 
f this no pardon appears to have been cael 1. The 


1 the 
) rendered 
ived. Amongst the 
stitution of the estates 
John, forfeited to the crown by his felo- 

killing murdering Sir William Estcourt, 
It was probably for this restitution that the money 
ned by Burnet was paid. Sir Henry died April 8, 
It is remarkable that exactly 100 years before, in 
gentleman of his family, Oliver St. J was 
a similar offence, for having killed in a duel one 
upt ain of a Guard to Queen Elizal eth, and 
Champion of *England, §S ing and Bray’s Surrey, 
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iii, 330. 


Article on Warburton be the Quarterly. —In the 
Quarterly Revi for 1812, vol. vii. p. 383., is 
contained article on the life 
Warburton ; characterised by a critical ju lgment 
acute, original, and profound, and per- 
haps not exceeded, in point of style and compo- 
sition, by any other essay throughout the entire 
The writer of tl 
the same prelate, in Ch Dict., edit 
ufter citing a passage from the review in q 
expresses regret that he “is not permitted to 
name: the author.” Perhaps some one of your 
readers may now considet istified in 
doing so. 





th » most 


series. 
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. 1814, 


uestion, 








[The able article in the Quarterly Review is attributed 
to Dr. Th is Dunham “ itaker in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, for Feb. 1844, p. 139.] 


“NV, ”) V; Ticats 
cuted « 


1.” —TI have a roughly exe- 


icature representing va Prince Regent 


with a cup in one han‘ inscribed “ Peterloo En- 
tire ;” and in the other a s an “ Thanks to the 
Butel f M——.” Below is— 
“ Weary of wine he gulps the gory flood, 
And Maraschino yields to native blood.” 
Nero Vindicated. 


The meaning is obvious Pee but I do not 
know any work entitled Nero Vindicated. I am 
collecting illustrations of that time, and shall 
obliged by being told what it is. H. S. K. 

[The lines are not quoted from Nero Vindicated, 1820, 
which is now be — us. There is another satirical pam- 


phlet, probably by the same - riter, entitled Nero Van- 
quished; both pub lished by Turner, 170. Aldersgate 
Street, on the occasion of Ae Manchester massacre, in 


1819, } 


Commission for Public Preachers in the Time of 


the Commonwealth.— Can any of your corre- 


spondents tell me the circumstances under which, 
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and the time when, this commission was appointed, 
and of whom it consisted ? Acrrep T. Lez. 


[ There were several commissions appointed during the 

















Commonwealth touching “ Scandalous Ministers,” “ Pub- 
lic Preachers,” &c., but the one probably required by our 
correspondent is that known by the name of The Triers, 
appointed by an + passed March 20, 1653, entitled 
“ Commissioners for Approbation of Publique 
: rh eight commissioners ap- 
1ose Names are r the act preserve 
: lection, part ii. p. 279. There was a 
quent commission for “ Ejecting ignorant and insuf 
Ministers and Schoolmasters,” appointed by an act passed 
Aug. 28, 1654; for this purpose a consider: able number of 
secular commissioners, as well as ministers, were no- 
minated for each county. See their names in Scobell, 
part ii. pp. 335—343 ; 
An interesting volume on this subject is about to be 
issued by The Camden Soc ety. | 


find an account of 


Dr. William Pal- 


liser.— Where can I 
nts of the life of 


Dr. Pal 


the leading ev 


liser, Archbishop of Cashel, who was educated at 
lrinity Coll., Dublin ? C. J. D. Inaitepew. 

[ Consult jy s Ww are’s Works, by Walter Harris, 
fol. 176 4, Fy e. p- ).: also Cotton’s Fusti Ecclesia 
Hibern ec, V —~" 3. 270.) 


Buck-basket.—-Can any of yo 
the derivation of buck-basket ? 


r readers give me 
QUEST. 





[ Buck (Germ. bauche; It. bucata): a lye made from 
ashes, used for making a lather to wash linen: hence 
bucking is the act of washing. The Flemish buycken, to 
wash, and buychster, a washerwoman, are cognate words. 
Buck-basket therefore means a basket used for carrying 


linen to be washed or bucked. 
a T hrow 


buc 


if he were going to 
"indsor. 

adds, “It seems from the Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor, that they bucked the clothes in the river, in which 


foul linen upon him, as 
— Mie Ty Wive s of i 


king.” 


x 


Nares 





case we lose sight of the lye or lixivium of the etymolo- 
gists, of which I am inclined to doubt the authority. The 
expression of buck-washing conveys the idea of a par- 


ticular mode: 


best meddle in buck-washing.’ ” 
Merry Wives of Windsor.] 


“* You were 


Earl of Annesley sold into Slavery.—In a 
volume of the Gentleman's Magazine (about 1750, 
I believe) there is a very interesting account of 
this case. The Earl, so far as I recollect, was at 
last put in possession of the estates which had 
been so iniquitously withheld from him. I am 
desirous to know at what period he died, and 
whether he left any descendants. It is most pro- 
bable that the Romance of the Peerage will give 
some particulars relative to his story. 

Henry T. Riser. 

[ This is one of the most singular and romantic cases 
that ever perhaps engaged the attention of a court of 
justice. This celebrated trial for ejectment between James 
Annes le »y and Richard Earl of Anglesey, which took place 
in the Court of Exche quer in Dublin, commenced on the 
llth of November, 1743, and lasted fifteen days. Full 
particulars of it will be found in John Burke’s Patrician, 
vol, i. pp. 309—817,, vol. ii. pp. 28—34, James Annesley, 
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the youthful slave, recovered his estates; but it is rather 
singular that he never assumed the titles himself, or 
afterwards disturbed his uncle in the possession of them. 
In a note to the State Trials the subsequent fate of James 
Annesley is thus recorded :—“James Annesley, Esq., died 
Jan. 5, 1760. He was twice married ; first, to a daughter 
of Mr. Chester, at Staines-Bridge, in Middlesex, by whom 
he had one son and two daughters. The son, James An- 
nesley, Esq., died Nov. 1763, without issue; and the eldest 
daughter was married to Charles Wheeler, Esq., son of 
the late Captain Wheeler in the Guinea trade. Annesley 
himself was married, secondly, to a daughter of Sir 
Thomas I’Anson of Bounds, near Tonbridge, in Kent, 
gentleman-porter of the Tower, by whom he had a 
daughter and a son, who are both dead; the son, aged 
about seven years, died about the beginning of 1764; 
and the daughter, aged about twelve, died in May, 1765. ] 


Tumbrel. —I saw lately, in an old court leet 
book, a presentment of an officer for not keeping a 
tumbrel in order. What was atumbrel? D. W. 


[Some authors make the tumbrel synonymous with the 
cucking-stool; but that there was a difference between 
them is clear from an extract in Lysons’s Environs, vol. ii. 
p. 244.: “At a court of the manor of Edgeware, anno 
1552, the inhabitants were presented for not having a 
tumbrel and cucking-stool.” The tumbrel, or tombereau, 
was a two-wheeled cart, unloaded by throwing back, in 
which, for the sake of exposure, adulterers or fornicators 
were carted through the town. (Fosbroke.) Lipscomb, 
in his Bucks, i. 516., also speaks of the tumbrel as a dif- 
ferent instrument of punishment to the cucking-stool. 
He says, “The tumbrel had many advantages over the 
ordinary cucking-stool, and was the more honourable in- 
strument of the two; not used for the more flagitious 
offenders, or those scolds who talked the loudest, but for 
ladies of higher rank, and that a scolding dame, entitled 
to such distinction in her punishment, was as proud of it, 
as a nobleman claiming the privilege of being hanged 
with a silken halter, instead of a common one made of 
hemp.” } 





Replies. 
NEWCOuRT's “ REPERTORIUM.” 
(2™ S. ii. 304.) 

I perfectly agree with your correspondent J. Y. 
that, as the diocese of London will shortly be sub- 
jected to a new arrangement, it is much to be 
desired that steps should be taken to complete to 
the present time that valuable work, Newcourt’s 
Repertorium LEcclesiasticum Parochiale Londi- 
nense. But what he recommends will scarcely 
meet the want in the best manner. 

The authorities of Sion College would, of them- 
selves, be able to give but an insufficient aid to 
the correct continuation of Newcourt's work. Let 
the Bishop of London be applied to to allow a 
continuation of Newcourt’s list of incumbents 
throughout his work, to be extracted from the 
registers ‘of the diocese ; the lists would then be 
straightforwardly correct, and the work be com- 
pleted in the shape of Surrtement, through the 
whole diocese. 

The biographical notices of each incumbent 





should be very limited in extent, referring rather, 
where the persons deserved more particular notice, 
to works where more extensive information re- 
lating to them could be found. 

The access, since Newcourt’s time, to abbey 
registers and important information from a variety 
of sources, the Journals of the House of Commons, 
&c., would add much to the local history his text 
contains, 

What I would recommend is, that a Supple- 
ment to Newcourt’s Repertorium should be pro- 
posed to the several parts of the work as they 
stand, bringing the history down to the alteration 
of the diocese as now in contemplation. 

The work, as it at present stands, valuable as 
it is, brings so undeservedly low a price, that the 
republication would not remunerate the under- 
taking. 

Let a Supplement to the work be prepared, as 
far as possible, in uniformity with Newcourt’s own 
arrangement, and published in portions or parts 
not too expensive, and there can be no doubt but 
that the produce in point of sale would, between 
the incumbents and the general public in these 
inquisitive times, sufficiently reward the under- 
taking. Henry Ents, 





LUCY WALTERS, MOTHER OF THE DUKE OF 
MONMOUTH. 


(2™* S. ii. 308.) 


“ Of all the numerous progeny was none 
So beautiful, so brave, as Absalom. 


With secret joy, indulgent David view’d 

His youthful image in his son renew’d ; 

To all his wishes nothing he denied, 

And made the charming Annabel his bride.” 

Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel. 
The annexed descent of Lucy Walters is based 

on, and chiefly derived from, the Visitation Pedi- 
gree of her family in the Heraldic Visitations of 
Wales, by Lewys Dwnn, Deputy Herald at Arms, 
published for the Welsh MS. Society, Llando- 
very, folio, 1846, vol. i. p. 228. This pedigree, 
which was taken by Lewys Dwnn, at Haverford- 
west in 1609, terminates with John Walter, son 
of Roger Walter, and does not include Richard 
Walter, brother of the former and father of Lucy 
Watters. Richard may, therefore, be presumed 
to have been then unborn. Of the name of his 
wife, of his children, other than Lucy, if any, and 
of her place and date of birth, I have no particu- 
lars; but her legitimacy does not appear to have 
been questioned. Sir Walter Scott (Dryden's 
Works, note m1., on Absalom and Achitophel, 
Edinburgh, 8vo., 1821, vol. ix. p. 250.), refers to 
her as “ Mrs. Lucy Walters, or Waters, otherwise 
called Barlow, a beautiful young lady, of a good 
Welch family.” The name of Walter indicates 
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English, not Welsh (Cymric) extraction; and 
Lewys Dwnn deduces the paternal line of the 
— from Sir Richard “ Koms,” of Colchester, 

Essex. The pedigree exhibits no connexion 
with the name of Barlow, which was as generally 
assigned to her as that of her paternal ancestors, 
nor from the pedigree of the Barlows of Slebetch, 


Joun Watren, “ alias Chwoms, descendyd lynoli off Syr Ri 


| co. Pembroke, Baronets, in Collins's English Ba- 


ronetage (London, 8vo., 1741, vol. iii. part 1., pp. 
614-17.), does any alliance appear to have existed 
between the latter and the family of Lucy Walters. 
Sion ap GwitiyM ap Sion. 

Inner Temple. 


ichart ap William Koms, Knt., of Kolsiestr in Eseks.’ 





Joun Water, Gent.=Alice, daughter of William Mendinsor. 
| 


| 
Morais War TER, 
Gent.,“ of Herf- 








aughter 
ter o 


Alic 


Gole, dau 
I 





Jane, daughter (by Jonet, 
daughter of David ap 









| 
~ Tie: m11aM Watrer,=Alice, 





sister of Sir Thomas Myddelton, Knt., 


Gent., of Haver- Lord Mayor of London in 1613, ancestor of the 


ford, 1591.” Sir Rys ap Thomas, 4 of | fordwest,co.Pem- Myddeltons of Chirk Castle, co. Denbigh, Ba- 
Lewys Dwnn,I.| Knt.) of William Wa- Lianrystyd, co.| broke, livingthere ronets, and sister of Sir Hugh Myddelton, Bart., 
163, and “ Hwll- ren, Esq., son of John Cardigan of | in 1609. and daughter of Richard Myddelton, Esq , Go- 


Ib. Waren, son of William Hugh Barnard. 
Waren. Lewys Dwnn, 


I. 163. 


fordd,1597." 
Isl. 





vernor of Denbigh Castle, temp. 
Mary and E lizabeth, by Jane, daug hter of Hugh 
Dryhurst, Esq., of Denbigh. Lewys Dwnun, I, 


335. 





, daughter (by 
Jonet, daughter of 


Whspeass Watrer, Gent 
living in 1608, of Ca 





Rocen Warrer=Jane, daughter (by Frances, daugh- 
of Haverford- 


| 
Morean Wat- 


forgan Powel, Gent., 1591) rex, in Holy 
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of Francis Lacharn, | co. Pembroke, who signed 
Esq., of “Saint y his Visitation Pedigree 10 Nov., 
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Williams apparently Thomas, eldest son SS the name | 
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R 
James, created Duxe or Moxmovra=Anne, Countess and Duchess=Charles, 


and or Boccteocn, K.G., born at| o 
Rotterdam, 9 April, 1649; married | 
20 » Agee, 1663; executed 15 July,| 





| 
James, Eant or Datxerrnu, born 23 May, 1674 





Lewys Dwnn, I. 83. 





; died 14 March, 1705= 


ly, 33 Elizabeth, 


3rd 


f Buccleuch, daughter and Lord Cornwal- 


heiress of Francis, Earl of ®*lis, married in 
Buccleuch. Born i65i;died 1688, died 29 
6 Feb. 1732, wtat. 81. April, 1698, 


Henrietta, daughter of Lawrence Tlyde, 1st Earl of Rochester. 
| 





| 
Faancis, 2nd Doxs or Bocctevcu, ancestor of Wal 


ter Francis, Sth and present Duke of Buccleuch. 





Mistress Lucy Walter, not Walters, the mother 
of the Duke of Monmouth, was descended from a 
knightly family, which flourished in the county of 
Pembroke for nearly two centuries. Thus, in 
1565, Morris Walter was mayor of Haverford- 
west; and in 1727, Sir Richard Walter was high 
sheriff of the county of Pembroke. I am not 
certain as to the year of the birth of Mistress 
Lucy Walter; but she was born at Rés Market, 
a small village in which her father possessed a 
mansion, the ruins of which are still extant, and 
situate about five miles from Haverfordwest. Her 
father was Richard Walter, Esq., of Roch and 
Trefran, in the county of Pembroke; and her 
mother was Bridget, daughter of Henry Midleton, 
of Midleton Hall, in the county of Carmarthen, | 


Esq. In a copy of the pedigree of the Walter 
family in my possession, the name of Mistress 
Lucy stands thus : 


“ Luce, married King Charles the 2"4, England.” 


So general was the belief that a marriage had 
actually taken place between the King and this 
lady, that Charles offered his Privy Council to 
make oath that no such contract had been entered 
into. This belief was greatly strengthened by the 
Duke of Monmouth’s being tre¢ ated by his father 
as if he had been a Prince of the Blood. The 
families of Barlow and Walter were connected by 
intermarriage : Sir John Barlow, the first baro- 
net, having married the daughter of Sir Chris- 


topher Midleton of Midleton Hall, and Joseph 












Walter having married Dorothy, daughter of 
Thomas Barlow; but I am not aware that Lucy 
Walter ever went by the latter name. There are, 
I believe, descendants of the Walter family still 
to be found in the county of Pembroke, and to 
some of them the gift of beauty seems to have 
come down us an heir-loom. 

Joun Pavin Parris. 

Haverfordwest. 





RESUSCITATION OF THE DEAD. 
(2™ §. ii, 248.) 
If Dr. Lorsxy will refer to p. 1103. of the 


fourth edition of Dr. Carpenter's Principles of 


Human Physiology, he will see that notice is there 
taken of the performances of the Indian Fakeers 
to which his inquiry is directed; and in a note 
will find that Mr. Braid in his Observations on 
Trance, or Human Hybernation (1850), bas pub- 
lished a collection of well-authenticated cases of 
the interment and resuscitation of Fakeers. Lieut. 
A. Boileau, in his Narrative of a Journey in Raj- 
warra in 1835, also relates a case. Reference 
may also be made to the Medical Times, No. 281., 
Feb. 8, 1845, pp. 399. and 439. 

The most remarkable case on record is, I be- 
lieve, that mentioned in Mr. Braid’s case, from an 
account afforded by an eye-witness, Sir Claude 
M. Wade, C.B., formerly political agent at the 
Court of Runjeet Singh, which occurred during 
the period he occupied that position. I have re- 
cently had an opportunity of conversing with Sir 
C. M. Wade on this case, and believe the follow- 
ing particulars connected with the preparation of 
the Fakeer for interment are not contained in 
Mr. Braid’s work. 

For some time previous to interment the Fa- 
keer sustained himself on rice only, subsequently 
exchanged for rice water ; after having been thus 
dieted, he rolled up a piece of cotton into the form 
of a small ball,: which he swallowed; this was 
passed per anum ; afterwards he took milk, which, 
it is stated, passed in an unchanged condition. 
This appeared to be the test of his being in a fit 
state to undergo interment. 

The natural apertures of the body, with the ex- 
ception of the mouth, were stopped with wax ; 
the Fakeer then squatted down, opened his mouth, 
and with his fingers turned the point of his tongue 
backwards, and closed the mouth. Almost imme- 
diately after this he seemed to fall into a state of 
collapse. He was then placed in a bag, put into 
a box in the position he had assumed, and let 
down into a cell and buried. After he had been 
interred for six weeks, the cell was opened in the 

resence of Runject Singh and Sir C. M. Wade. 
Le was removed from the box, and the bag opened 
by Dr. Macgregor, who was also present; no 
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| beating of the heart could be detected, nor pulsa- 
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tion at the wrists. ‘The general appearance of the 
body was corpse-like; the face was swollen, and 
the head, which reclined on one side, was warm 
to the touch. Resuscitation was commenced by 
pouring warm water on the head, and the suc. 
cessive application, also to the head, of three or 
four fresh half-baked wheaten cakes. The wax 
was removed from the nostrils, its removal being 
followed by a convulsive movement of the whole 
body ; the wax from the other apertures was then 
removed ; next the mouth was opened with some 


| little force, the jaws being clenched, and the 


tongue drawn forward; some difliculty, however, 
was at first experienced in retaining the tongue in 
its natural position, as it returned once or twice 
to that in which it had been previously placed. 
The eyelids were separated, moved up and down, 
and rubbed ; general friction completed the means 
employed for resuscitation. In the course of 
thirty or forty minutes the Fakeer recovered the 
power of articulation, and his first remark, made 
to Runjeet Singh, in the language of his country, 
was, “ You believe me now.” On being asked 
whether he retained any consciousness during in- 
terment, he replied that he had been in a dreamy 
state. Some three or four months after this oc- 
currence he died, but his death was not attributed 
to his previous protracted interment. 

“It is impossible,” says Dr. Carpenter in reference t 
the above, and somewhat similar instances of apparent 
death, “in the present state of our knowledge, to give 
any satisfactory account of these states; but some light 


appears to be thrown upon them by certain phenomena of 


artificial somnambulism, ‘hypnotic’ or ‘mesmeric ;’ for 
in this condition there is sometimes an extraordinary re- 
tardation of the respiratory movements and of the pul 
tions of the heart, which, if carried further, would produce 
a state of complete collapse; and its self-induction is sus- 
pected by Mr. Braid to be the secret of the performance ot 
the Indian Fakeers just referred to.” 


R. WireranaM Fatconer, M.D). 
sath. 





Replies ta Mlinse Querics. 


John Cleland (2™ S. ii, 351.) — Mr. Rirey has 
touched upon the history of a remarkable man, 
the author of the infamous novel often referred to 
and seldom named. That John Cleland wrote 
that work (published anonymously, the first part 
in 1748, the second in 1749) is undoubted, and 
that Griffiths admitted a favourable notice of it 
in the Monthly Review is also undoubted. (See 
Mr. Forster's Life of Goldsmith, vol.i. p. xxx. se- 
cond edition.) But the difficulty is, who was 
John Cleland’s father? Was it Pope’s friend 
Major W. Cleland, or Colonel W. Cleland, men- 
tioned in Swift’s Journal to Stella? In the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1789 is an account of 
John Cleland, but inaccurate in several points. 
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: , — : , 
His history is worth more attention, “for warning | the present vicar of that place, who is a good an- 


and example,” than has yet been bestowed on it. 
G. D. 
Dr. Griffiths and the “ Monthly Review.” —That 
the proprietor of the Monthly Review (Dr. Grif- 
fiths, I believe) should ever inadvertently hav@ 


permitted his pages to have been sullied with a | 


review of that infamous work, Zhe Woman of 


Pleasure, must have been to him a source of poig- | . . , 
’ ~ polg> | Molland Sarazen, or Champeaux, in the county 


nant regret. Although it has been said of the 
work that not one word taken abstractedly could 
give offence to the chastest ear, yet taken col- 
lectively it is a work of the most atrocious cha- 
racter, and it would be a happy thing if it could 
be doomed to perdition and oblivion. It is with 
regret I refer (for the critique desired) to vol. ii. 
of the Monthly Review, March, 1750, p. 431-2. 


An Oxford Squib (2™ §. ii. 101.) —TI have | 


little doubt that this clever effusion is by Nicholas 
Ambhurst, author of the 
The two persons most severely ridiculed in it are 


Terre Filius, in 1721. | 


Dr. Delaune, President of St. John’s, and Dr. | 
Hole, Master of Exeter ; and it is upon these two | 


dons that Amhurst is more severe in his Terre 
Filius than upon any of the other objects of his 
hatred: giving to the former the nickname of 


Father William, and to the latter that of Dr. | 


Drybones, and ridiculing him for his parsimony. 


nity, and Mr. Whistler, the bedell (Jegatus acade- 
micus) are also named in the Terre Filius. Dr. 
Holland is the only one that is not named ; but it 
is not improbable that he figures as Dr. Crassus. 
Could any of your readers identify some of the 
other names in the Terre Filius ? 
Henry T. Rirey. 
Mrs. Gwynn (2™ §. ii. 330.) — There can be 
no doubt that the Mrs. Gwyn mentioned in the 
anonymous old Diary was the wife of William 
Gwyn, one of the auditors of the Exchequer, 
living at Windsor, and whose daughter, Ann 
Gwyn, married Richard Aldworth of Stanlake, 
Berks, some time M.P. for Reading, and the pa- 
ternal ancestor of the Lords Braybrooke. ‘There 
is a long Latin inscription on a monument, still 
extant in the parish church of Ruscombe, erected 
to the memory of his parents, by their younger son 
Dr. Charles Aldworth, Camden Professor at Ox- 
ford, printed in Le Neve’s Monumenta Anglicana, 
vol. iti, pp. 147, 148. William Aldworth, who 
carried the money to Stanlake, was Mr. R. Ald- 
worth’s brother, connected also with the Ex- 
chequer, and described as of Windsor. B. 


Gelsthrop, Arms of (2™ S. ii. 211.) —Is T. B. 
sure he is correct as to there having been a family 
or individual of this name, entitled to arms, at 
Fishlake, Yorkshire. I have made inquiry of 





tiquary and genealogist, and he states that he 
does not meet with any mention of the name in 
the parish register, nor are there any monumental 
inscriptions relating to it. C. J. 


Culme Family of Devonshire (2™ §. ii. 330.) — 
7 ‘ e.. ’ . . ‘ 
The Culme family, which has at various periods 
spelt its name Columb, Culme, and Cullum, of 


of Devon, professes to trace back to Sir William 
Culme, who lived in the time of Edward I. From 
this, the parent stem, which became extinct in 
the direct male line in 1658, the Cullums of Haw- 
sted, in the county of Suffolk, are stated to be 
descended, though the fact is questioned by a 
learned author of that family, Sir John Cullum, 
in his History of Hawsted. ‘The arms, which are 
identical in both families, are as follows: “ Azure, 
a chevron ermine, between 3 pelicans with wings 
expanded, or.” (Cr: “a lion sejant proper, 
supporting a Corinthian column.” 

At the commencement of the last century, there 
lived in this city (of which he was also a native), 
the Rev. Benjamin Culm, Vicar of St. Olave’s, 
Chester. He bore similar arms to the Devon- 
shire family. T. Hueues. 

Chester. 


Names of Places in Dublin (2™ S. ii. 315.) —I 


est: 


Dr. Gardiner of All Souls, Dr. Dobson of Tri- know that there are many Irish readers of “N. 


| & Q.;” and I believe that there are very few, if 


any, among them, who would not feel interested 
in any light which P. B. might be able to throw 
on the origin of the names of localities in Dublin, 
or its neighbourhood. I hope, therefore, that he 
will have the kindness to impart whatever infor- 
mation he may possess regarding the “ Pigeon 
House,” &c. ‘AAcet Ce 
Dublin. 


Chech, or Cheque (2™ S. ii. 191.)—A_ corre- 
spondent, T. H., inquires which of the above ways 
of spelling is the correct one: Cheque, it 
answered, very truly, I think, is now almost ob- 
solete. ‘T. H. is then referred to the Dictionaries 
of Doctors Richardson and Ogilvie, and is told 
that “in the latter work the etymologies of En- 
glish words are deduced from a comparison of 
words of corresponding elements in the principal 
languages of Europe and America” (sic).* 

I am afraid T. H. may take it for granted that 
it is to Dr. Ogilvie he would, on reference to the 
word check, feel himself indebted for this sort of 
deduction. He would be greatly mistaken; there 
is not one word in that gentleman’s Dictionary 
which is not “conveyed” as Antient Pistol, or 
lifted,” as Dr. Ogilvie’s countrymen would say, 


is 





[* On turning to the passage, we find this is a pro- 
voking misprint for Asia. — Ep. } 
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from the pages of our transatlantic brother—Noah 
Webster. Whatever be the merit or demerit of 
the deduction, to Webster it wholly belongs. In 
how many other instances, indeed in how great a 
portion of the entire work, it may be traced that 
similar “ conveyances,” or “liftings,” have been 
maa I am not prepared to say. Certain 

aim, in far too many to allow of an excuse under 
the plea of general acknowledgment. Such ge- 
andl acknowledgments are in value much ona 
par with Falstaff’s “‘ Master Shallow, I owe thee a 
thousand pounds.” 

To this same charge the Dictionary of Dr. Craik | 
is equally exposed, and our American brethren, 
with all lovers of fair play, have just cause for 
complaint. 


So also we have Latin Dictionaries founded or | 


based on Freund, and no means afforded of dis- 
cerning for how much of the superstructure the 


builders are respectively indebted to the same | 


artist. 

Even that fur trifurcifer — Scapula — thought 
it became him to say: 

“ At vero ne thesauri illius, Herculeo sane labore com- 
ositi, autorem bene de literis meritum debita laude 
raudare, aut me alienis plumis venditare, videar, quid 

illi acceptum feram, fateri non gravabor.” 

And his acknowledgment amounts to this : 
that whatever things he found more copiously 
and more accurately set forth in the Thesaurus of 
Henry Stephens, “ea inde potissimum deprompta 
meo instituto accommodavi.” 

In speaking of Richardson's Dictionary, the 
writer omits to inform T. H. that in it he will find 
the very curious historical etymology of our re- 
nowned countryman, and prince of oriental scho- 
lars, Sir William Jones. Q. 

Bloomsbury. 


Oldest Australian Colonist (2™ S. ii. 307.) — 
This paragraph alludes to Melbourne only, and 
not to Australia generally. Victoria, of which 
Melbourne is the capital, was founded but twenty- 
one years since, and H. Waller might easily be 
the oldest colonist; but the colonising of Aus- 
tralia commenced in 1788, or six years before 
Mr. Waller's birth. CigcUMNAVIGATOR. 


Parish Registers (2™ S. ii. 66. 151. 318.) —On | 


the authority of Mr. Sims’s excellent Manual for 
the Genealogist, Topographer, Antiquary, and Legal 
Professor, &c. (Russell Smith, 1856), I am able 
to inform E, G. R. that it was ordained — 

“ by a constitution made by the archbishops and clergy 
of Canterbury, 25th of October, 1597, that parchment 
register books should be purchased at the expense of 
each parish, and that there should be transcribed, at the 


same parish cost, from the paper books then in use, into | 
the parchment registers, not only the names of those who | 
had been baptized, married, or buried, during the reign | 


of the then Queen (which commenced 1558, a period of 


thirty-nine years prior to the mandate), but also the 
names of those who thenceforth should be baptized, mar- 
ried, or buried. Such transcripts to be examined, and 
their correctness certified at the bottom of each page, by 
the clergyman and churchwardens. Copies of the regis- 
ters were to be forwarded annually, within one month of 
Gaster, by the respective churchwardens, to the registrar 
of the diocese, that they might be faithfully preserved in 
the episcopal archives. The constitution was approved 
by the Queen, under the Great Seal of England, and 
ordered to be observed in both provinces of Canterbury 
and York.” — P. 351. 

Those who are anxious to know how these 
documents are preserved, and the exorbitant fees 
charged for consulting them, should read pages 
357-8. of the above work. As specimens, take 
the following : 

Lincoln. “The duplicate parish registers are tied up 
in the parcels in which they were sent, bundled into 
boxes; and those which have been written on parchment 
were regularly cut up for binding modern wills.” 

Lichfield. “ The charge for searching the parish regis- 
ter returns at Lichfield is six shillings and eight pence 


for each year.” 
K. P. D. E. 


Fowlers of Staffordshire (2™ S. ii. 307.) — In 
answer to Witrrip, allow me to give the follow- 
ing extract from Edmondson’s Heraldry : 

“ Fow.er (Thomas, of Staffordshire). Az. on a chey. 
engr. (another, not engr.), betw. three lions pass. gard. 
or, as many crosses formée (another, moline,) sab. Crest. 
A bird ducally gorged or. Another crest. A cubit arm 
habited az. in the hand prpr. a leure vert, feathered arg., 
lined or, twisted round the arm.” 

Witrkrip will find the lineage in Burke’s Zanded 
Gentry, where the arms are given as in Edmond- 
son, with the crest, “An owl ducally crowned 
or.” Rust. 


Norwich. 


Of St. Thomas, Staffordshire : az. on a chevron 
or, between 3 lions passant guardant as many 
crosses formeé (another gives crosses moline), 
sable. Crest, a bird ducally gorged, or ; another 
crest, a cubit arm habited, azure, holding a lure, 
vert, feathered, argent, lined, or, twisted round 
the arm. 

Unless the party can prove a descent from the 
first grantee he has no right to use the arms, 
Fowler being a very usual name. P. P. 


Hospital Out-patients (2™ S. ii. 69. 156.) — The 
days for admission to the Leicester Infirmary are 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. The popula- 
tion of Leicester is about 67,000. 

P. J. F. Gantitiron, 

Fagot: Ficatum, §c. (2™ S. i. 236.) — Your 
correspondent says: “I know of no instance of t 
and a being confounded in etymology.” I can 
tell him of one, very similar to the instance under 
| consideration. The common people, in the in- 
terior of Lancashire, to this day, call a “ fig-pie” 
Henry T. Kier. 


‘i * fag-pie.” 
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Theodolite (2™ §. i. 73. 122.) —Is it not most | every Country in the World, preceded by an Introductory 


probable that this “still-vexed” word is com- | 
pounded from the Greek @cdoua, “to see,” and | 
ewarov, “a figure,” or “object?” I say nothing 
as to the rules for the formation of compound 
words. Era Beta Pr. | 


Masvicius’ Virgil (2 S. ii. 235.) — If either of 
your correspondents should be desirous of seeing 
or obtaining a fine copy of the Leuwarden edition, 
I can accommodate them. W.G.L. 

89. Westbourne Grove. 





PMliscellaneaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Two biographies of men, alike in their strong natural 
genius, but different in country and education, Bernard 
Palissy and Jerome Cardan, has Mr. Morley already 
given to the world. He has now completed this triology 
of lives by that of Cornelius Agrippa: and thus accom- 
plished, and very successfully, the point at which he 
aimed, that of showing us what the life of a scholar was 
at the time of the revival of learning and the reformation 
of the Church. Through how many pages of old for- 
gotten learning, through what piles of old Latin letters 
written by Agrippa, must Mr. Morley have waded to 
gather the materials for the pleasant and interesting 
volumes in which he gives us the history of a man 
who won his knighthood in the field, who earned his 
doctorate in every faculty, who wrote a book on magic, 
which keeps him as a magician in men’s minds even up 
to the present day, and who, after discoursing upon the 
“Vanity of Sciences and Arts,” died away from the wife 
who had dishonoured him and the children from whom 
he was forced to flee, a lonely and unhappy man. Mr. 
Morley will have added to his reputation by these two 
volumes, which we commend very heartily to the notice 
of our readers; although we cannot endorse all the | 
opinions and views to which the author has given ex- 
pression. 

When aman of fortune employs his ample means in 
collecting works of art or objects of antiquity, he does 
good service to the cause of Art or Archeology; but he 
deserves still higher praise when he endeavours to make 
others the sharers in the enjoyment to be derived from 
their possession by the publication of casts, engravings, 
&c., of the treasures in his keeping. ‘To this higher praise 
Lt.-Gen. Fox is fully entitled —for, having busied himself 
for forty years in forming a Collection of Coins, he has 
now issued a series of engrav ings of such of them as have 
hitherto been unpublished, for the use of numismatic stu- 
dents. The work is entitled Engravtr gs of Inedited or Rare 
Greek Coins, with De scriptions, by Lieutenant-General C, 
R. Fox. Part 1, Europe; and this first part comprises 114 
Greek Coins of Europe, commencing with Massilia, and 
terminating with the Islands of the Aigean Sea; and if 
he is encouraged, of which there can be little doubt, the 
editor proposes to complete it by a selection of such un- 
published coins of Asia and Africa as may be in his pos- 


ssion. 

he world-wide reputation of the useful volumes pro- 
duced by the late Mr. Maunder, and which are known as 
Maunder’s Treasuries, is like ly to receive an increase by 
the new volume just added to the Series. It is entitled 
The Treasury of Geography, Physical, Historical, De- 
scriptive, and Political, containing a succinct Account of 


| on Sunday last, at the advanced age of 87. 


of Geography ; a familiar Inquiry 


Outline of the Histo 
» A and Lanquage exhibited by dif- 


into the Varieties of 


ferent Nations, and a View of the Relations of Geography 


to Astronomy and the Physical Sciences. It was designed 
and commenced by Mr. Maunder, but has been completed 
by one well-fitted for the task, Mr. William Hughes; and 
with its ample index, well engraved maps, and accom- 
panying plates, is such a complete handbook of the 
branch of knowledge which it is intended to teach, that 
it well deserves to be regarded, as it is designated, a 
Treasury of Geography. 

For seven years now has the well-known house of 
De la Rue & Co. issued for the use of men of business 
and men of no business, in fact, for every body, their 
Indelible Diary and Memorandum Book. And each 
year has added to it some new description of useful in- 
formation, it may readily be conceived what a vast 
amount of that knowledge which is called for and wanted 
every day is now garnered up in its clearly but closely 
printed pages. While as a guarantee for that accuracy 
without which the information would be worse than 
useless, we have a responsible editor announced in the 
title-page, viz. Mr. Norman Pogson, First Assistant at 
the Radcliffe Observatory, Oxford. 

Our readers, we are sure, will be glad to learn that 
The Remains of Tho. Hearne, being Extracts from the 
Munuscript Diaries of the Oxford Antiquary; collected, 
with a few Notes, by Dr. Bliss, will shortly be published. 
The learned Editor doubts “whether in these days two 
hundred purchasers of such a work will be found, but 
hopes that the Collectors of Hearne’s Works, (to which 
this may be deemed a fitting supplement,) the lovers of 
biographical minutix, of personal anecdote, of historical 
gossip, and, above all, of the local antiquities, habits, and 
manners of the University, will find in it somewhat of 
information and amusement to make up for the smallness 
of the impression, and the consequent high price” at 
which the book is to be published. There can be but 
little doubt of this, and We certainly look for it with 
much anxiety. 

We have this week to record the death of an occa- 
sional, but most valuable contributor to “N. & Q.,” the 
Rev. Joseph Mendham, of Sutton Coldfield, who died there 
For several 
years before his death, he had quitted the field of litera- 
ture; directing the powers of his mind to the prospect of 
that state which brings “an end to all controversy,” and in 
which truth is to be seen at length in all its reality. The 
late Mr. Thomas Rodd, than whom no one better knew 
how to put scarce books into the most proper hands, used 
to express this high character of him as a writer : “ Few 
men know so well the worth of books as Mr. Mendham, 
and no one knows better how to use them.” We propose 
to give, next week, a List of his published Works. 

British Museum. — Our literary friends will be glad 
to learn that the new circular Reading Room, which will 
be the largest in the world, is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, more than two hundred workmen being daily em- 
ployed upon it. The decorations are nearly complete, and 
the appliances for heating and ventilating are in a for 
ward state, so that the public may hope to be admitted 
beneath the magnificent dome in May or June next. If 
we are not misinformed, arrangements are being made 
@tbhat the place may be lighted up with gas for the con- 
venience of evening students; and what above all it is 
gratifying to know is, that there will be a complete ma- 
nuscript Catalogue of the collection in the room; that is, 
the present four or five different catalogues will be em- 
bodied in one. The new Reading Room will be capable 
of seating five hundred readers, giving ample table-room 


as 
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(four or five feet) to each. It is not pleasant to the 

student to be jostled and discomposed, to be overlooked, 

and even to have his place usurped should he temporarily 

leave his seat. It is proposed, too, we understand, to 

number the chairs or tables in such manner that there 

wi be less difficulty to the officials in the delivery of the 
ks to the reader than now exists. 
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